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Increasing Interest Shown By 
Company Executives and Em- 
ployes Hardy Reports 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE HELD 


Wm. D. Winter Reelected Presi- 
dent; Chubb Offers Program 
To Encourage Students 
Many leaders in insurance educational 
work in the United States, attending 
the annual luncheon meeting of the In- 
surance Institute of America at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on Tuesday, heard 
Hendon Chubb, head of Chubb & Son, 
prominent marine underwriters, offer a 
three-point program for building up the 
personnel of an insurance organization 
for greater usefulness in the future. Mr. 
Chubb has for years been active in in- 
surance education and used to lecture 
on marine insurance before the New 
York Insurance Society. After stress- 
ing the importance of education he of- 
fered as a program for actually achiev- 

ing results the following: 


Chubb Favors Higher Pay In 


Development Period 


First, opportunities for study and in- 
struction outside of ordinary office hours, 
with executives giving every encourage- 
ment possible. Second, intelligent curi- 
osity of members of the staff of an in- 
surance company should be satisfied as 
far as possible by the best equipped 
executives and heads of departments. 
Time so taken, Mr. Chubb said, will be 
a contribution to efficiency, the most im- 
portant form of real capital. Third, 
executives must recognize that with that 
type of men during the development 
period there is a time when it will be a 
sound policy to recognize the need to 
pay higher remuneration than the im- 
mediate return to the organization justi- 
fies, but ploughing back part of the 
earnings in this way constitutes an in- 
vestment in brains and character. 

_ “If this business of ours is to justify 
itself it must use the present,’ said 
Mr. Chubb in conclusion, “to prepare 
for greater usefulness in the future. It 
cannot do this unless it uses the pres- 
ent to attract to its ranks and develop 
and bring forward for coming responsi- 
ilities men who will have character, 
ability and education. We can advance 
only through men.” 

_ Introducing Mr. Chubb President Wil- 
liam D. Winter of Institute, who is also 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Kite and Chasm 


One day in the year 1848 a boy named Warren Walsh 
flew a kite over Niagara Falls. He was competing for a 
prize of five dollars offered to the lad who could fly a 
kite across that chasm. 


A trivial adventure to have been recorded in history, 
but it happened to be important. For by the connecting 
link of Warren Walsh’s kite string a heavier cord was 
drawn across, then another heavier yet, then another still 
heavier, and finally the cables of the first railroad suspen- 
sion bridge in the United States. Niagara conquered by 
a kite! 


That kite has an analogy in a list of prospects. Making 
up such a list is flying the kite. Direct mail—a follow-up 
call—an interview—a sales talk—these are the heavier 


cords, one by one, that are drawn over attached to the 





' kite string. 


‘No kite, no bridge. No prospect list, for direct mail 
or regular canvass, no bridge to the broad highroad of 
success. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Ws. H. Kincstey, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 











Life Medical Directors Reviewing 
Signals of Physical 
Breakdown 


PRUDENTIAL MAKES STUDY 
Many Unexpected Deaths of Men 


In Middle Age; Companies 
May Change Course 





home office under- 
writers have known for some time that 
risks with an elevated blood pressur« 
were subject to a high mortality. Now it 
appears that risks that have had an 
elevated blood pressure at any time in 
the past give a high mortality even if 
they are found with pressures within 
normal limits at a later date. 

The truth of this last statement is be- 
ing proved in a paper presented this 
week before the Association of Life In- 
surance Medical Directors by Dr. Lewis 


Life insurance 


F. MacKenzie, associate medical direc- 
tor, and Shepherd, assistant 
actuary of the Prudential. Dr. William 
Bolt, medical director of the New York 
Life; and Dr. John M. Livingston, medi- 
cal director of the Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Co. of Canada, are discussing the 
MacKenzie-Shepherd views. 

Excess Mortality Even With Slightly 

Elevated Pressure 


Pearce 


The mortality of risks showing blood 
pressures above average on examina- 
tion has been investigated many times 
Every study showed some excess mor- 
tality even when the pressure was only 
slightly clevated, and the excess in- 
creased rapidly the farther the pressur« 
was above average. A; a matter 
fact, the investigations showed such a 
high mortality that some medical direc 
tors and actuarics were skeptical that 
the blood pressure alone could account 
for the results. The ratings of most 
companies have accordingly not been 
as severe as the experience seemed to 
indicate, as those in charge wanted 1t 
proceed cautiously and make sure of 
their ground before adopting drastically 
higher ratings. The further studies 
made have verified the earlier findings 
and, if anything, prove the mortality t 
be even worse. 

Life insurance medicine has led th 
way in showing what a normal bl 
pressure really is. The old rule that a 
blood pressure that was equal to on 
hundred plus the age has long bee: 
discarded. The first insurance statistic 
showed that while the average pressut 
at age 20 was 120 mm. it was not 16 
mm. at age 60, but rather it was about 
134 mm, Another important fact that 
has been repeatedly demonstrated 
that the risks giving the best mortalit 
are those whose pressure is ten or fiftect 
points less than the average. Pressur« 
only ten points above average are reall 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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A WHOLE LIFETIME OF FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE THAT 
A FATHER CAN PURCHASE FOR HIS TEN YEAR OLD SON AT 
THE SURPRISINGLY LOW ANNUAL PREMIUM OF $279.75, 
THIS PREMIUM NEED NEVER BE INCREASED. THE REAL ECO. 
NOMIC VALUE OF THIS SECURITY IS BEYOND ESTIMATION, 














T HE BOY becomes of age. He graduates from college, say at age 22. For such an occasion there 
will be the tidy sum of $200.00. With that amount judiciously expended (father thinks the next 


generation will know economy) he can do many things. 





HE YOUNG MAN marries. This is an extra special occasion, for in addition to the usual wed- 
ding vows “Until death do us part” there is an additional stipulation that if he dies she will 
receive $100.00 a month as long as she lives. And now comes a check for $700.00, for the honey- 


moon, furniture, a gift for the bride! 





WO YEARS PASS and now the first born child. For this great event and all that goes with it, 
and the usual expenses and celebration and opening the first bank account, comes a check for 


$300.00. 





HREE YEARS MORE and then another. Just as great an occasion. Just as much fuss. About 


as much expense. Another bank account. Another celebration. Another check for $300.00. 





HE MAN BECOMES 65. A check for $500.00 to adjust himself to retirement, and then $120.09 
a month as long as he or his wife lives (guaranteed), or if he is not so wise, a cash settlement of 
$20,000.00! All this he has received for no more than the annual premium of only $279.75. No 


sound thinking father will pass up this opportunity, or part of it at least, to materially secure the 





future of his son. 


These figures are based upon present premium rates, dividend scale, and rates of 
interest. Where round figures are used there is an additional amount actually paid. 


A REPRINT OF THIS AD FOR SALES PRESENTATION WILL BE GLADLY FURNISHED ON REQUEST 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LLOYD PATTERSON 


GENERAL AGENT 
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Too little attention has been paid to 
explaining the operations of life insur- 
ance to the public; misconceptions arise 
cause of the obsolete form of financial 
¢atements in which life insurance com- 
anes present the progress of their 
ysiness to the man on the street, which 
forms have long since been discarded 
y modern business. 

These were some of the arresting 
vatements made by Victor R. Smith, 
eral manager of the Confederation 
‘ife of Toronto, in his address as presi- 
Ment of the American Institute of Ac- 
iuaries at its Fall meeting which opened 
in Chicago yesterday. 

Mr. Smith further stated that actual 
cash transactions of a large insurance 
company are manifestly not a true bar- 
meter of its profit and loss experience 
and he suggested to the actuaries that 
they give thought to substituting a new 
and comprehensive annual statement in 
place of the “hybrid affair” now used. 
Life insurance being a cooperative enter- 
prise, its financial statements should give 
the precise and complete information 
that partners in the enterprise might 
rightly expect. 












— 


Public’s Erroneous Ideas 


“Are we lax in imparting knowledge 
and information concerning life insurance 
and the life insurance company to our 
policyholders and to the insuring pub- 
lic?” he asked. “Those of us in the 
business have felt that we knew some- 
thing of life insurance and, apparently, 
it has never occurred to us that the 
man on the street might lack this knowl- 
edge to a surprisingly large degree or 
that he might possess totally erroneous 
ileas of the companies and the service 
they render.” 

Citing the institutional advertising that 
has been carried on for about twenty 
years through the Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association, Mr. Smith 
sid: “The reaction of the public to 
these advertisements has been excel- 
lent. In addition, they have stimulated 
the development of a well-informed edi- 
torial opinion in all branches of the 
press; So much so, that non-solicited edi- 
torial comment remarkable for its ac- 
turate knowledge of life insurance prin- 
Ciples and critical of oppressive legis- 
lation and taxation has been widespread. 
Much good has resulted but much re- 
mains to be done. 

It is necessary to carry on a continu- 
ols campaign to inform policyholders 
about the functions of life insurance, 
What it does and how it operates; to 
explain to them the meaning of the 
lechnical terms such as ‘premiums,’ ‘re- 
Serves and ‘dividends’; to tell them how 
their life insurance savings are building 
new homes and schools, increasing the 
activeness of farms, paving streets 
bray -tighways, keeping our factories 
hational hes mmPhasize the public and 
a ? aracter and the cooperative 

of life insurance. All this must 


2 ; ° ° ° 
ty in simple words and in simple 





Forms Obsolete 


Relerring to the recent address of 
hina ssioner George A, Bowles of Vir- 
Bat? President of the National Asso- 

ion of Insurance Commissioners, in 








rich he raised the question of the pas- 
need of a new mortality table, 


r. Smith commented : 
€n it is possible for a commis- 
of insurance to ask such ques- 


Sioner 


tions and to couch them in such arrest- 
ing terms, do we actually need further 
evidence that we have been paying insuf- 
ficient attention to explaining to the 
public the operations of life insurance. 
We know that there are no ‘Enormous 
profits accruing to the insurance com- 
panies from the so-called Gain from 
Mortality.’ We also recognize that this 
inisconception arises because of the ob- 
solete form of the statement in which 
the life companies present the progress 
of their business to the man on the 
street—forms long since discarded by 
modern business. The principles of mod- 
ern accounting have not yet been ap- 
plied to our published statements. Why 
is this? Have we not overlooked the 
real purpose of the annual financial 
statement? Life insurance is based upon 
simple statements and the preparation 
of life insurance statements presents no 
difficulties to the experienced account- 
ant of today. Is not the answer, then, 
that we actuaries have based our finan- 
cial reports to our policyholders upon 
the Convention blank? Have we not 
allowed to go unchallenged the often 
expressed opinion that life insurance is 
different from any other business and 
cannot be expected to conform to every- 
day accounting principles and practices in 
its statements to its policyholders, to 
the Insurance Department and to the 
public ? 

“Life insurance claims, and rightly so, 
that it is one of the world’s greatest 
cooperative enterprises but do the an- 
nual financial statements of the compa- 
nies give to all the partners in the en- 
terprise the precise and complete infor- 
mation that partners might rightly ex- 
pect to have provided them? No ac- 
countant of any standing would say yes 
to such a question.” 

Modernize Annual Statement 


As to revising the annual statement 
Mr. Smith said: “At the present time 
the published statement of most life in- 
surance companies is a hybrid affair, 
derived in large part from the conven- 
tional statutory report which the com- 
panies are required to make to the 
government insurance departments. The 
government returns are designed for one 
purpose and the financial statements to 
the public are something else again. The 
particular interest of the Insurance De- 
partment is whether the company is 
solvent, and will be able in due course 
to meet its obligations in full and wheth- 
er the company is carrying on its oper- 
ations in accordance with the provisions 
of the law. To a lesser extent the 
government is also interested in obtain- 
ing information from the companies from 
a statistical point of view. On the other 
hand, the company’s annual financial 
statement to the public should be in the 
nature of a report for the year to the 
partners in an enterprise in order that 
they may determine at first hand whether 
their company is being administered effi- 
ciently and whether it is making the 
progress it should. 

“The usual form which life insurance 
companies use in reporting their annual 
operations to their policyholders is by 
way of a so-called statement of income 
and disbursements and a balance sheet 
The income and disbursements statement 
is supposedly one of cash receipts and 
disbursements but neglects certain cash 
transactions such as investment items and 
includes cross-entries which are not cash 
transactions. Further, inasmuch as the 








R. SMITH 


VICTOR 


actual cash transactions in connection 
with a life insurance company are mani- 
festly not a true barometer of its profit 
and loss experience, it is not surprising 
that questions such as those asked by 
Mr. Bowles are forming in the public 
mind. In the first place, the cash state- 
ment cannot reveal one of the most im- 
portant charges to be provided out of 
incoming funds, namely, the increase in 
the actuarial reserve. Moreover, it does 
not reveal if any provision was made for 
depreciation in security holdings nor does 
it indicate the losses experienced through 
a decline in price below book values on 
securities held but not sold. There is the 
further fact that the statement is apt 
to be very misleading as to the accurate 
position of a company when it is con- 
sidered that in times of financial stress 
there is bound to be an abnormal call for 
surrenders with unusually heavy dis- 
bursements, and these would appear as 
expenses of the years in question al- 
though in fact a reduction of a liability 
previously set up under actuarial re- 
serves; in the same way, during a 
period when receipts from business writ- 
ten are in excess of disbursements to 
policyholders, the difference may in er- 
ror be regarded as a profit. In short 
there does not appear to be any single 
question of importance which the man 
on the street could ask about the prog- 
ress of a life insurance company to 
which the income and disbursement state- 
ment would not give an incomplete, if 
not incorrect answer or no answer at all.” 


What One Company Is Doing 


Some of the companies in Canada have 
taken steps to correct the deficiencies 
of the income and disbursements state- 
ment. One company has initiated the 
practice of publishing, in addition to its 
balance sheet, a revenue statement, show- 
ing the surplus earned during the year 
and a separate surplus account showing 
the disposal of the surplus earned. The 
revenue statement sets out the profit 
or loss on securities, premium income, 
interest, rents, and other income earned 
during the year, together with all pay- 
ments to policyholders and expenses 
chargeable against the year’s earnings. 
In addition, provision is made for the 


Give Public Clearer View. of Insurance 


Functions, V. R. Smith Tells Actuaries 


increasé in reserves arising out of in- 
surance and annuity contracts, which is 
shown as a charge against the year’s 
income. The surplus earnings shown in 
the revenue statement are then trans- 
ferred to a consolidated surplus account 
which sets forth any balance in the ac- 
count at the end of the previous year, 
the disposal in detail for the year in 
question of surplus and the balance car- 
ried forward. 

“I firmly believe that statements some- 
what along these lines should be adopted 
by life insurance companies generally 
for the information of their policyhold- 
ers and be published each year,” said 
Mr. Smith, “in replacement of the in- 
come and disbursements statement now 
used, though there would be no objec- 
tion to publishing a cash statement also, 
if desired. With a revenue statement 
and a surplus statement, together with 
the balance sheet of the company before 
him, the policyholder will be in a much 
better position to review intelligently the 
operating results for the year of his 
company. In addition, there will be no 
need to continue to furnish a misleading 
loss and gain exhibit nor on this ac- 
count any necessity for a new mortality 
table. 

“In preparing a modern set of finan- 
cial statements the expert advice of ex- 
perienced accountants, well versed in life 
insurance affairs, should be sought. At 
the same time, however, care should be 
exercised to make the statements as 
simple and as readable as possible so 
that they can be readily followed and 
understood by the public. We should 
avoid technical phrases and elaborate as 
much as possible in explanation of each 
entry. There has been a lamentable 
lack of understanding of late in certain 
quarters of the true nature of life insur- 
ance funds and the ability of life insur- 
ance to bear increased burdens of taxa- 
tion and oppressive legislation. As long 
as we describe our operations to the pub- 
lic in terms that do not give complete 
information, and in a form and in a way 
that cannot be readily understood, we 
may expect a continuance of this lack of 
understanding. 


Convention Blank Revision 


“So far I have dealt only with the 
published statement to the annual meet- 
ing in which the life company tells the 
story of its achievements for the year 
to its policyholders. But what of the 
statutory returns to the Insurance De- 
partments in the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada? These are public 
statements read and accepted by the 
public as true and accurate after veri- 
fication by the examiners of the various 
Insurance Departments. Yet the presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, in the speech 
to which I have referred, felt impelled 
to ask the question, ‘Is there any way 
to correct what appears to be either a 
glaring error or potential source of cor- 
ruption in the statements required by 
law to be filed with, and published by, 
the various Departments of Insurance ?’ 
Has the time therefore not come for a 
thorough overhauling and a complete 
revision of the Convention blanks along 
the lines of adopting modern principles 
of accounting so that full and accurate 
information will be furnished to the in- 
suring public on this continent? I think 
it can be said that it is a generally 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Occidental Enters South 
And Southern Ohio Fields 


Extending its operations into the deep 
South, Occidental Life of California an- 
nounces appointment of Ernest L. Rob- 
erts as district manager at New Orleans, 
in charge of Louisiana and Arkansas. 
He resigns as Minnesota Mutual gen- 
eral agent at Dallas. 

A native of Baton Rouge, Mr. Rob- 
erts has spent much of his life in New 
Orleans, where in 1927 he started his 
insurance career as agent for the Mis- 
souri State Life. He was appointed as- 
sistant manager and later was sent to 
St. Louis as an assistant agency vice- 
president in charge of branch offices in 
the Middle West. 

In 1931 Mr. Roberts became vice-pres- 
ident in charge of Ordinary agencies for 
the American National of Texas. Upon 
his resignation in 1937 he had established 
twenty-six branch offices and seventeen 
general agencies. 

Occidental has also entered the south- 
ern Ohio field with the appointment of 
the Commercial Insurance Agency, Inc., 
as general agent in Cincinnati and the 
Kissell Insurance Agency as_ general 
agent in Springfield. 


ANALYSIS MADE BY BUYERS 








Ralph R. Lounsbury Talks to Richmond 
Agents on Who Are Best Prospects 
for Life Insurance 

Ralph R. Lounsbury, president Atlantic 
Life, was the guest speaker at the Oc- 
tober meeting of the Richmond (Va.) 
Association of Life Underwriters. He 
devoted his address to statistics gathered 
by the American Service Bureau show- 
ing who are the best prespects for life 
insurance. While men are better buyers 


women buy no inconsiderable volume. 
He showed that men between ages 40 
and 59 buy the largest volume. Most 


insurance for children is bought when 
they are under age two. Business wom- 
en on the average buy $1,300 of insur- 
ance, urban women $1,500, and rural 
$1,100. Average size of policies payable 
to wives is $2,500, children $3,300, other 
relatives $1,500; policies payable to banks 
and trust companies $4,100. 


BROWNLEE MADE SUPERVISOR 
Harold S. Brownlee has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life’s agency in Pittsburgh where 
he has been engaged in life insurance 
successfully for nine years. 


V.R. Smith Address 


(Continued from Page 3) 
recognized fact, both among actuaries 
and accountants, that while the present 
government returns may be satisfactory 
as a source of information for the ex- 
perts in our Insurance Departments, yet 
the Convention blank contains many ob- 
jectionable features from the point of 
view of an inquiring public. Upon actu- 
aries rests some of the responsibility of 
pointing these out and actively assisting 
in their elimination. 

“Lest it may be said that my remarks 
should be addressed to the executives 
and not to an actuarial body, may I 
remind actuaries of their responsibility 
to their colleagues and to their fellow 
officers. It is the actuary whom the 
policyholder blames for the features of 
life insurance which are unintelligible 
to him and it is the actuary to whom 
his fellow officers attribute a great deal 
of the intricacies of the business. Ours 
is the responsibility to see to it that 
the public is kept intelligently informed 
of life insurance and its development and 
that the business is capable of being 
readily interpreted to them. The actuary 
must not become so immersed in the 
mechanical details of his company as to 
forget the greater obligations imposed 
upon him by his specialized education 
and his scientific attainments. He must 
not neglect the broad outlook. The actu- 
ary must be a leader in keeping his hand 
on the pulse of the times and in point- 
ing out the new necessities of the busi- 
ness.” 








Study High Blood Pressure 


(Continued from Page 1) 





Jay Te Winburn N.Y.C, 
F. MacKENZIE 


DR. L. 


twenty points higher than the best, and 

thus it is not so surprising that some 

excess mortality is found. 

An Investigation of Three Years Ago 
Further investigation of the groups 

with moderately elevated blood pressure 

but with a high mortality showed that 





Bachrach 
PEARCE SHEPHERD 


a large percentage of the risks had had 
a higher blood pressure sometime in 
the past, or had been found with a 
small amount of albumin in the urine 
on different occasions. This suggested 
that some of these features, thought to 
be of little importance, were actually 





FOR YOU 


A RETIREMENT INCOME 


the unforeseen. 





HOW YOU 
CAN BUILD A 
*200 A MONTH 
INCOME FOR LIFE 


Pewee Nene. 


She Banke (Z| Life 
DOUBLE 


DUTY DOLLAR 





The Same Dollar Provides for Both 


Learn how you can make one dollar do the work of two in this 
new Bankers Life Double Dollar Plan. Learn how you can pro- 
vide for yourself a guaranteed life income of $200 a month, 
or more, while giving your family constant protection against 


Under this Double Duty Dollar Plan your dollars are always 
ready to do one of two things: 


1. Provide a Retirement Income for you, or 


2. Provide a Living Income for your family if you don’t 
live to need the Retirement Income for yourself. 


DOUBLE DUTY DOLLARS are invested dollars, sharing in this Com- 
pany’s divisible earnings, and at the same time they are pro- 
tection dollars for your family. This plan is backed by our 
surplus of safety and unrelaxed vigilance in the handling of 
our policyholders’ assets. Thousands of men are 
investing a portion of their savings by this plan. 

It costs nothing to get this DDD plan. No obligation. 


But you may learn something that will affect all 
the rest of the years of your life. Send the coupon, 


Bankers Lire CoMPANY 
DES MOINES 
A Mutual Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company ¢ Established 1879 







FREE PLAN...SEND COUPON 


Banxens Lire Company, Des Moines, lowa 
Without obligation, please send me details of your Double Duty 
ilar Plan. 


FOR THEM 


CONSTANT PROTECTION 


Siveens tte comease 











allowing ato ple. 











Reproduction of our advertisement ap- 
pearing in current issues of the Saturday 
Evening Post and Collier's. 
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partly responsible for the : 
tory “muceliite. mnie sugges 
Three years ago Dr. Bolt reporteg, 
an investigation made by the New y,, 
Life which indicated that they were dh waGEE 
the right track. A blood pressure Whi 
had been high -" still a factor in 4 a 
case in spite of lower readings. ome 
present investigation shows oa A a 
clearly how important an element this; 
Prudential Study | Some net 
The study covered the experience Jiices in CO 
the Prudential on policyholders iste a and t 
standard insurance in the years 192) ihion Sectio 
1935. The blood pressure at the ting sed NEW 
of acceptance, and all other featu@vere discus 
were considered within normal inifoers ASSO 
otherwise standard policies would yy “ meetin; 
have been issued. It is startling, to fib by C 
the least, to find now that there hy secretary ¢ 
been a substantial excess mortality oyyork. Joh 
all, and that some groups even shoiential, pr 
two to three times the number of deh} Emphasi: 
that was expected. gnted only 
The amazing thing about it is thfjgme said 
these individuals can exhibit no othefompanies 
abnormality than the fact that they hyfyill be sa 
high blood pressure on some previogfettlement 
examination, and _ still develop a modflowing fou 
tality more than twice normal. In may§ “Further 
cases the high reading was _ explaingifangement: 
as due to nervousness at the time of thibecent limi 
examination, or due to the fact the y- terpreted 
plicant had been working hard that dyfity of thit 
It is true that an  individual’s bloifule to ot! 
pressure will fluctuate from day to dyfble progra 
or under different circumstances, byfending aft 
apparently those whose pressures go wh “No gu 
on occasion are likely to be those whpshould ex 
eventually have a_ constantly elevatefright ¥ 
pressure. retained D: 
While the individuals studied did noffnancial, 
have any other signs of degenerativgcan be ci 
disease at the time they were examinefquire. 
for life insurance, it was found th “Naming 
practically all the excess deaths wergondary be! 
the result of diseases of the heart, arte-guhere the 
ies and kidneys. This seems to indicaefall rights 
beyond any doubt that the high blooifinterest. — 
pressure, which may be found only «-gbeneficiari 
casionally at first, is only the beginninfrases and 
of trouble in the cardio-vascular-reuggiving ber 
system. ond taker 
Look for Adequate Ratings “Excess 
The authors concluded that if tepeer adius 
systolic pressure had ever been 150 mf"SS and 
or more, the risk required a substandal Con 
rating in spite of normal blood pr§ Tyrning 
sures at the time of examination, and if,yi<i 
it had been 165 mm. or more and Wlhhe New 
even moderately elevated on examit-fhame sta 
tion, a very substantial rating was t 
quired, if the risk was insurable at dlfhy reasor 
It seems safe to predict that the coming whic! 
panies will change their course and inf}, possib 
pose ratings that are adequate to OBbermittin: 
the risk. This will mean that many we 
have thought they were perfectly nm 
mal will now find that they can buy litfProperty 
insurance only by paying an ¢ifyould be 
premium. less notic 
Apparently, an elevated blood pt*fappointm 
sure is about the first sign of heiBincluded 
trouble. If proper care is not taBInsurancs 
and close watch is not kept, the "Bithis revi: 
dividual begins to develop other Sfexecuted 
of breakdown and is likely to die at tof it, hoy 
prime of life. The papers are full Pstated, o 
stories of men in the forties and &!f “Since 
fifties dying almost without watmllf previous 
Whenever high blood pressure is {cluding 
discovered it should serve as a SeMFseem th: 
warning. It seems neither the pubifthe Pers 
nor the medical profession has DBbeen cor 
aware of just how serious a -wattilffferred t 
this was, but findings such as th0*Bthink, al; 
just reported should shock them trary, it 
action. in all ot! 


ber, whi 
CALIFORNIA INVESTIGATION  firust’ pr 
The California state assembly “"§One rea: 
mittee on governmental economy #fwas beca 
efficiency has planned an_investiga”—law Rey 
of the office of Insurance Commissiot fof, are 
This investigation will cover the tak"Bprotectic 
over of certain insurance compal§to pass 
Seth Millington, chairman of the © §committ 






























mittee, says that management of i headed | 
old Pacific Mutual Life by Insura®§Cornel}, 
Commissioner Carpenter will be ont "has beer 
Statemer 


the matters taken up. Col. William 
Neblett and former Municipal Jule 
Leonard Wilson were appointed sped 
counsel to assist the committee. l™ 
agreed to serve without compensd® 
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= 
unsatideyggests Changes In 
Settlement Options 









Teported , 
€ New Yo; — 
ey were dyaNAGERS HEAR O. F. GRAHAME 
e€ssure whid i 
actor in ln. Life Officer Also Discusses 
Adings, 7 Scrapping of Creditor - Beneficiary 
even mon Exemptions in Law Revision 
“ment this i: 
y Some needed changes in current prac- 
XPerience ices in. connection with settlement op- 
ders issudhions and the elimination of the exemp- 
ears 192) ifhion Sections 55-a, b and c, in the pro- 


even shohential, presided as president. 
er of death i 





‘ty of thirty years. 
Jbule to other situations leads to a dou- 
le program, one ending before and one 
‘tances, bufending after thirty years. 

sures go uf “No guaranteed interest rate of 3% 
> those whgshould exist in any policy unless the 
ly elevatefright to reject beneficiary elections is 
retained by the company so that adverse 
ied did noffnancial, insurance and legal selection 
legeneratiyfcan be curtailed as circumstances re- 
"e examineiqquire. 

found th “Naming of contingent payees or sec- 
leaths wergondary beneficiaries should be eliminated 
reart, arte-Avhere the beneficiary elects or reserves 
to indicafall rights to withdraw and to receive 
high bloofinterest. Practice should eliminate such 
id only «beneficiaries except possibly on small 
e beginningcases and the policy should not be issued 
scular-renggiving beneficiaries’ rights to name sec- 
md takers. 

tings “Excess interest rates may need fur- 
hat if teger adjustment to current interest earn- 
en 150 mss and to the work involved.” 


substandar! 
ood pres 















Comments on Law Revision 


“t “The naming of second takers arose 
‘Py reason of a statute of New York in 
it the oH Bis which was repealed in 1909. It would 
se and MB. possible to remedy this situation by 
te to a permitting the companies to pay second 
= ‘Pkers, with creditors and assignees, how- 
gg ll ever, being protected as under the Real 
an buy lit Property Law, Section 149. The company 
an exif would be protected as in Section 55-a un- 
[ss notice of claim is given. It is a dis- 
“|Ppointment that such a proposal was not 
mcluded in the tentative draft of the 
Insurance Law revision. The aims of 
Phis revision were worthy. It has been 
executed with ability and industry. Parts 
‘}°! it, however, would appear to be over- 
ire full « Stated, over-defined. 
and et “Since it was decided to tear up all 
: a previous creditor exemption statutes, in- 
re 1s iMichuding $5-a, 55-b and 55-c, it would 
a pars seem that deficiencies of Section 15 of 
the puithe Personal Property Law might have 
has a corrected and this section trans- 
a a ferred to the Insurance Law where I 
as o think, although others think to the con- 
them MFtrary, it belongs, and where it exists 
m all other states—twenty-four in num- 
ION ON os Which have insurance ‘spendthrift 
put protection for insurance proceeds. 
ibly — One reason this was not done, I believe, 
mer i - because the Committee on Insurance 
a aw Revision, or certain members there- 
ae a ot, are not in sympathy with unlimited 
ae at protection for beneficiaries and preferred 
grey - Pass the revision question to another 
: ‘of the pemmittee, the Law Revision Commission 
‘ a pated by Dean Charles K. Burdick of 
ns mt pornell. I base this statement on what 
be on i ~ been done to 55-b and 55-c and the 
oe pes in the notes about public pol- 
od spells - e effect that there should be a 
TBs ation of protection. Of course 55-b 
a limitation as no insured could get 








To Preside at New York 
State Meeting on Nov. 12 





EDWIN A. MURPHY 


The New York State Association of 


Life Underwriters will hold a business 
meeting at Ithaca, N. Y., on Friday, 
November 12. At luncheon the New 
York State Association members will 
join with the Ithaca Association of Life 
Underwriters. The speaker at the 
luncheon will be Clancy D. Connell, gen- 
eral agent, Provident Mutual, New York 
City, and immediate past president of 
the state association. 

President of the state association is 
Edwin A. Murphy, district manager for 
the John Hancock in Rochester, and a 
veteran of more than thirty years in the 
insurance business. He has twice been 
president of the Rochester Association 
of Life Underwriters. 





an unlimited amount of disability insur- 
ance, and 55-c was limited to education 
and support. The preliminary draft of 
the new exemption statute, Section 66.9, 
contained education and support as to 
lifetime benefits when paid in periodical 
instalments, but the statute was later 
changed to $200 per month. The first 
draft would have required a hearing as 
to all income before title was clear. Even 
now in case of bankruptcy the company 
will not know whether an exemption ex- 
ists for disability and annuities without a 
statement as to all such insurances. 


What New Section Does 


“While talking about public policy let 
us look at Section 66.9, the new exemp- 
tion statute. Cash values are exempt as 
are all lifetime benefits except the excess 
over $200 on periodical payments. As I 
read the proposal, cash values of poli- 
cies payable to an estate are exempt 
although death benefits in such a case 
are not exempt. Further, endowment 
proceeds at maturity and the cash value 
of such policies including those payable 
to an estate and lump sum disability pay- 
ments of any amount, those cases where 
the face of the policy is paid out on 
disability, are exempt. There is some 
brand new and probably unintended pub- 
lic policy in that proposal. I have confi- 
dence that this can and will be corrected, 
but for the present I can see no hope of 
statutory remedy of some settlement op- 
tion problems. 

“There are some other little things that 
in Section 66.9 should be mentioned in 
passing. Subsection (2) states that death 
benefits payable to an assignee are ex- 
empt but not benefits payable to the in- 
sured, his executors, administrators or 
‘assigns.’ The term ‘assigns’ should be 
dropped to make the exemption for as- 
signees intelligent as under Section 55-a 
of the present Insurance Law. 

“Also since the exemption is only as 
to executions or Jegal process and not as 
to ‘operation of law’ the right of set-off 


Dr. Claude Benner To 
Address Supervisors 

MEETING IN NEW YORK NOV. 3 

Subject Is “Modes of Settlement”; 


Committee to Report on Annual 
Dinner Plans for Dec. 8 








Dr. Claude L. Benner, vice-president, 
Continental American Life, will be the 
guest speaker at the luncheon meeting 
of the Life Supervisors’ Association of 
New York City next Wednesday, No- 
vember 3 at 12:15 o’clock in the Hotel 
Governor Clinton. 

Dr. Benner, an outstanding economist 
and authority on life insurance, will 
speak on the subject, “Modes of Set- 
tlement.” 

Robert Lahm, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, will report at the 
same meeting on the annual dinner, a 
plan for which has been completed and 
which will be held at the Yale Club on 
Wednesday, December 8 This is the 
annual affair at which managers and 
general agents are guests of the life 
supervisors, 

With Mr. Lahm on the committee are 
Fred Wenzel, Myrick agency, Mutual 
Life; Edwin J. Phelps, Leonard agency, 
National Life of Vermont, and Clare W. 
Sabin, Larkin agency, Connecticut 
General. 





Penn Mutual Elects Two 
To Board of Trustees 


George Wharton Pepper, general coun- 
sel of the Penn Mutual Life since Jan- 
uary, 1910, and Robert T. McCracken, 
distinguished Philadelphia attorney, were 
elected members of the board of trustees 
of the Penn Mutual at the October 
meeting. 

Mr. Pepper is well known among the 
field force having taken part often in 
company conventions. A former sena- 
tor of the United States from Pennsyl- 
vania, he holds degrees from a dozen 
universities and is an author of several 
books used in the legal profession. 

Mr. McCracken was a partner of Su- 
preme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts 
until the latter’s appointment to the su- 
preme bench. He is a member of the 
Philadelphia Bar Association, vice-presi- 
dent Pennsylvania Bar Association, and 
a committee chairman American Bar 
Association. Among other positions he 
is a director of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. 





has been retained and the company is 
not eliminated as a creditor. The com- 
pany might be a creditor on a mortgage 
obligation. Also I believe bankruptcy 
does not discharge a debt but only de- 
stroys the remedy for collection, and 
would subject disability to set-offs to 
other creditors even after bankruptcy. 
Section 55-b included exemption from 
‘operation of law.’ 

“The footnotes state that this exemp- 
tion ‘applies only to insurance proceeds 
while as yet unpaid by the insurer. * * * 
To exempt the insurance money after it 
is paid to the insured raises grave diffi- 
culties in identifying the money.’ There 
should not be permitted tracing of insur- 
ance monies for exemption purposes to 
other property too far removed, but 
there is no exemption existing of any 
consequence if the creditor can seize the 
money as soon as it is handed to the 
recipient, as this footnote would seem 
to indicate. 

“To draft a statute requires not only 
knowledge but a wisdom born from ex- 
perience, I believe, and of course I am 
speaking only my personal view, that 
the Insurance Law revision tentative 
draft should be gone over section by 
section by persons in the insurance busi- 
ness, and that there should be no haste 
in enacting it into law. The revision has 
some excellent provisions and I under- 
stand that the tentative draft was sub- 
n:itted to the insurance business for help- 
ful criticism and suggestions, and it is in 
this spirit that these remarks are made.” 


Higher Mortality In 
Business Insurance 


N’WEST’N MUTUAL EXPERIENCE 





Percy H. Evans Vice-President And 
Actuary Analyzes Results Before 
Institute of Actuaries 





The experience of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life with corporation and part- 
nership insurance was discussed before 
the American Institute of Actuaries at 
Chicago this week by Percy H. Evans, 
vice-president and actuary of that com- 
pany. A number of original tables were 
included in his paper. 

“The distinctly higher mortality un- 
der both corporation and partnership in- 
surance where all the insurance carried 
by the beneficiary was on a single life 
will suggest to the underwriters that a 
man’s business associates know when he 
is going down and deteriorating physi- 
cally, usually sooner than either his 
family or he himself knows it,” com- 
mented Mr. Evans. 

“The excessive mortality shown in the 
case of endowments, both corporation 
and partnership, is probably a result of 
a medical department belief that bor- 
derline cases could be safely insured for 
limited periods, or that in making ap- 
plication for an endowment the parties 
were showing a confidence in the in- 
sured’s vitality to which weight could 
be given. 

“With no suspicion of the existence of 
a correlation between the policy loan 
record and the mortality experience, the 
study was made to include that distinc- 
tion. The surprising result was_ that 
with an aggregate mortality ratio of 78.9 
the ratio for $295,562,221 of insurance on 
which no policy loan was made at any 
time was 104.2. In this connection it 
may be noted that the ratio for term 
insurance alone was 89%.” 


Some Mortality Figures 


Continuing, Mr. Evans said: “The 
mortality under $282,343,521 of corpora- 
tion insurance where the total on one 
life was issued within the space of one 
year (84.9%) was distinctly higher than 
under $95,663,000 issued at intervals 
(60.8%) but in the case of partnership 
insurance the experience favored the 
insurance issued on 5,473 lives within one 
year over 1,041 lives insured at longer 
intervals. Where the total insurance 
carried by the beneficiary was all on 
one life the mortality under corporation 
insurance was distinctly higher (84.6%) 
under totals issued within one year than 
(70.5%) when issued at intervals. The 
partnership mortality was high under 
both one-life groups. The two-or-more 
life groups (same beneficiary) under both 
corporation and partnership insurance 
gave a better result (61.1%) where all 
lives and full amount insured within one 
year than the result (72.8%) where all 
lives but not full amount insured within 
one year, or (89.9%) where all lives 
not insured within one year. It will 
require considerable imagination to ra- 
tionalize these results. 

“Having in mind the speculative years 
before 1929 and the following period of 
depression with heavy suicide losses it 
is submitted that home office underwrit- 
ing officers will find little in this record 
to justify their fears regarding this type 
of business where the beneficiary and 
its purposes are investigated as carefully 
as it is customary to investigate the in- 
sured, and where the hazards of over 
insurance are avoided regardless of 
agency pressure.” 





LIFE WEEK COMMITTEEMEN 


Lloyd D. Harrison, president Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Northern New 
Jersey, has appointed William H. Mas- 
terson, manager Equitable Society, 
Newark branch, as chairman of the Life 
Insurance Week committee. He will be 


assisted by Ernest Douglas’ Finch, 
Guardian Life; Frank W. Henson, 
Provident Mutual; Alvin R. Metcalfe, 


National of Vermont, and Ned C. Lit- 
wack, John Hancock. 
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No Speeches for New 
York Sales Congress 


MEMBERS TO TAKE BIG PART 





Dramatic Sketches a Feature; Professor 
Greaves and Vincent Coffin 
Guests on Program 





Something new in the way of a sales 
congress awaits the members of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City on November 18 when Percy A. 
Peyser of the Patterson agency, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, and his committee pre- 
sent a sales congress without speeches 
The affair to be held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, employing dramatic technique, 
will turn the microphone over to the 
audience for their opinions on sales 
methods, prospecting ideas and answers 
to objections. 

Life underwriting itself will be put 
on trial that day before the court of 
three venerable judges: Rudolph Recht, 
general agent, Northwestern Mutual; 
Harry F. Gray, general agent, Connecti- 
cut Mutual, and William H. Beers, gen- 
eral agent, New England Mutual. Wit- 
nesses called to the chair from the audi- 
ence will be examined and cross-exam- 
ined on their prospecting and sales meth- 
ods under the fire of the silver-tongued 
and capable district attorney, Leon Gil- 
bert Simon, associate manager, Equit- 
able Society, who has as his able assist- 
ant Lester Einstein, DeLong agency, 
Mutual Benefit. Attorney for the de- 
fense is the rangy and also capable Me!l- 
vin H. Leonard, manager, National Life 
of Vermont. 


Producers to Answer Objections 


Reversing a process successfully con- 
ducted in the past, Lawrence Simon, 
general agent, Massachusetts Mutual, will 
lead off the afternoon program with a 
feature number, “That’s My Answer.” 
Mr. Simon will raise objections to insur- 
ance and members of the association will 
be picked at random to give the answer. 
In past performances the audience has 
had the easy job of raising the objec- 
tions, 

Featured also on the afternoon pro- 
gram is Hubert Greaves, professor of 
public speaking at Yale University, who 
will “hold the mirror so that the life 
underwriter may see himself reflected.” 
Professor Greaves made a tremendous 
hit at the sales congress in New York 
two years ago, demonstrating to the 
delight and to the enlightenment of his 
audience that there is a language of 
ar and of action as well as of words. 

Closing the program, Vincent B. Cof- 
fin, second vice-president and superin- 
tendent of agencies, Connecticut Mutual, 
steps into his familiar roll as the one 
who summarizes what has gone before, 
highlights the highspots, adds color and 
contrast and brings the whole picture 
into focus, putting in the foreground 
those things which he finds most worth 
while. 

Dramatic Sketches 


The opening number for the sales con- 
gress scheduled to start at 9:15 is a 
dramatic skit, “The Salesman Is a Dum- 
my,” and while that is in progress the 
doors will be closed to latecomers. 

A debate is second on the program: 
The One Call Sales Interview v. The 
Multiple Call Interview. Rather than 
being an argument this feature will be 
a demonstration of both schools of 
thought and will bring out the good qual- 
ities of each. One other dramatic sketch 
is planned. 


LEYENDECKER-SCHNUR GAINS 
The Leyendecker-Schnur agency of the 
Guardian Life in New York reports 
paid September business $500,944, and 
for seven months $5,148,570 exclusive 
of annuities. This is an increase over 
nine months of 1936 of 26%. 


CHICAGO SEPTEMBER SALES 

A report issued by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters shows that 
September sales of Ordinary in Chi- 
cago amounted to $27,433,000. 














My Thirty Years in N. Y. Insurance Dep't 
By Nelson B. Hadley 


Former Chief Examiner of Life Insurance Companies 








No. 14 

The Metropolitan Life’s $5,000 Whole 
Life policy was originated by Vice- 
President George B. Woodward in 1909. 

Mr. Woodward called me up and asked 
me to come up and go over the matter 
with him. This I did. He explained 
fully the reason for the Metropolitan’s 
issuance of the so-called Preferred Risk 
Whole Life policy. He stated that the 
Metropolitan Life, using only its Indus- 
trial agents, managers and assistant man- 
agers, was not brought into contact with 
the professional, business and financial 
men taking larger amounts of insurance; 
that they were entitled to their share 
of this business. They thought that they 
should get out a policy for these classes 
which would be very attractive. In order 
to do this they were going to limit it to 
$5,000 Whole Life policy and require a 
higher percentage of insurability than 
was normally required. 

In order to make the account as eco- 
nomical as possible only annual premi- 
ums were provided for, and the com- 
missions paid, were limited to 25% of 
the first year and four renewals for 5%. 
This policy became very popular and 
antagonized a large element in the agen- 
cy field of other companies. So much 
so that when the Metropolitan in 1916 
decided to mutualize under the provisions 
of our law, inasmuch as their business 
had previously been on a non-participat- 
ing basis, it would be impossible for the 
company to comply under Section 97 in 
respect to total expenses. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, that the company should 
have secured legislation, and Superin- 
tendent Phillips introduced an amend- 
ment to Section 97 to meet the situation. 

The Life Underwriters Association of 


New York City made a strong fight 
against the legislation, and, finally, it 
was only enacted with a provision which 
required an increase of about 6% in the 
premium on this form of policy. The 
original loading was only 1%. 


Although the company was compelled 
in order to comply with the law to in- 
crease the premiums on the policy about 
6% it immediately began returning this 
overcharge in the form of dividends. 


Every examination at the Metropolitan 
gave special attention to the accounting 
under the policy so as to determine 
whether there was any favoritism shown 
in any way in the company’s transac- 
tions. However, we were never able to 
find any serious matter requiring critic- 
ism in the allocation of expenses and the 
payment of dividends on this class of 
policies. In fact, at the time of the 
influenza epidemic, the mortality under 


this form of policy was remarkably good: 


with comparison to the general mortal- 
ity throughout the country. The com- 
pany satisfied the Department and there 
was no justification for passing the divi- 
dend for this class of policy for the year 
1919, although it did pass the dividends 
on other classes of policies. 


Although in the early days the com- 
pany did not accept business on this 
policy except from their own agents, 
they later broadened their policy and 
accepted business from brokers. They 
also increased the commissions paid for 
the business on a graded scale. 

Since the issuance of the Metropoli- 
tan Preferred Risk policy a number of 
other companies have issued these Pre- 
ferred Risks, but none have obtained 
the success of the Metropolitan. 
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Heads Big Committee On 
New York Sales Congres 





PERCY A. PEYSER 


Chairman for the eighteenth anny! 
sales congress of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York City, to k 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
Thursday, November 18, is Percy 4 
Peyser of the Patterson agency, Ma 
sachusetts Mutual, New York. Vic. 
chairman of the committee is Benjami 
D. Salinger, DeLong agency, Mutu 
Benefit. 

Others on the committee are these 
S. C. Barnes, Mutual Benefit; Henn 
G. Barnhurst, Provident Mutual; Wi. 
liam J. Doherty, New England; Raymon! 
J. Glass, Equitable Society; Carl £ 
Haas, Mutual Life; Philip B. Holme 
Connecticut General; Lillian L. Joseph 
Home Life of New York; Harold 4 
Loewenheim, Mutual Benefit; E. | 
Phelps, National Life of Vermont; k 
M. Saville, Connecticut Mutual; Georg 
P. Shoemaker, Provident Mutual, a! 
Richard A. Wolff, Penn Mutual. 





ARCHIBALD ADAMS DEAD 


Had Been Cashier of Equitable Sociey 
Since 1928; Entered Society as 
a Clerk 


After a lingering illness, Archibell 
Adams, cashier at the home office 0 
the Equitable Society, died October 2) 
in Forest Hills, Long Island. Mr. At 
ams entered the employ of the Equitabl: 
as a clerk in the auditor’s department it 
1898, rising through various positions ! 
the metropolitan cashier’s office. 
January 1, 1908, he was appointed assis 
ant cashier at the home office and = 
1928 cashier. 

During his twenty-nine years in th 
cashier’s office, he became personally 2: 
quainted with thousands of policyhol: 
ers as well as with the Equitable’s lav 
metropolitan agency force in Great 
New York. He was exceedingly we 
informed on general life insurance pt 
cedure, both as to the issuance of nt 
business and in service to the polit 
holders and beneficiaries in connettit 
with existing insurance. In addition" 
supervising the banking and accounti 
activities of the cashier’s office, he & 
rected the work in the public servi 
section. 

Mr. Adams was an outstanding met 
ber of the Equitable Veteran Legion 2” 
served as chairman of the home fit 
advisory committee of that organizati 
since 1933. He was instrumental in fom 
ulating the annual review of the host 
office division which is held in April e@ 
year. 


DERN MONTH GOING STRONG 


Large increases were scored by agtt 
of the Lincoln National Life during te 











first quarter of October, Dern Mont 
The total volume reported for this pet 
was $3,215,380. Z 
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Life Insurance Week 
To Be Given New Name 


ys. C. BEHAN 1938 CHAIRMAN 





on 1937 Week Given by c. 7. 
Steven, Publicity Chairman, im 
Absence of Geo. L. Hunt 





j surance Week will be contin- 
BP is came, however, will be changed. 
s name se be “The 

Message of Life Insurance to 
fan bic” g tees C. Behan, vice- 
president, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
will be chairman next year. | 

George L. Hunt, vice-president, New 
England Mutual Life, who was chairman 
of the 1937 week, is in Honolulu and 
the report of the committee was read 
by Cyrus T. Steven, Phoenix Mutual, who 
was chairman of the publicity committee. 
Mr. Steven gave results of the 1937 cam- 
paign. The keynote for all advertise- 
ments was “What Life Insurance Is 
Doing for America.” The objective was 
not merely to show what life insurance 
is and what it does, but how it operates. 
As a result all advertisements carried a 
strong message about the meaning and 
purpose of life insurance. One of the 
ads was especially directed to women. 

An extraordinarily attractive and beau- 
tifully printed master booklet describing 
Life Insurance Week has been published. 
About 1,500,000 copies have been distrib- 
uted to cooperating companies. The daily 
papers gave Life Insurance Week a tre- 
mendous play with about 15,000 stories 
or editorials having been printed by the 
press. The government helped Life In- 
surance Week last year get off to a 
splendid start, the Department of Com- 
merce loaning its auditorium facilities to 
an exhibit. One thousand five hundred 
people gathered in the auditorium of the 
Department of Commerce to witness the 
formal opening of insurance week in 
Washington. The proceedings were broad- 
cast over nation-wide networks. 

In an essay contest more than a hun- 
dred thousand letters were written by 
high school pupils. Life Underwriters 
Associations throughout the country gave 
wonderful cooperation to Life Insurance 
Week, said Mr. Steven, and banks and 
trust companies also cooperated. Proc- 
lamations by the governor of Ohio and 
the mayor were among features of the 
Cleveland program which got publicity 
gs sixty outdoor broadcasts each 
night. 

The reason for changing the name of 
Life Insurance Week is that there has 
been considerable objection to the insur- 
ance week name as not being as effec- 
tive as it should be because of the large 
number of weeks in American business. 





Behan Dinner Toastmaster 
At Agency Officers’ Affair 


Chicago, Oct. 27—The annual dinner 
of the Life Agency Officers Association 
had Joseph C. Behan as toastmaster. The 
only speaker was James E. Gheen, a 
monologue comedian from New York. 

€ banquet was one of the largest ever 


held by the Life Agency Officers and 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
ureau. 

Another social affair was a press 


luncheon at which the two organizations 
are annual hosts. Frank P. Samford, 
President, Liberty National Life, was 
toastmaster. 





Joe Behan’s Quip on CIO 


Chicago, Oct. 27.—_Joe Behan’s play on 
the alphabet in the course of a digres- 
‘ion while introducing a speaker at the 
ite Agency Officers’ meeting made one 
ot the hits of the Chicago convention 
and shows that a ton of philosophy~can 
€ expressed in a quip. He referred to 


the CIO as “confused insurance op- 
erator.” 


New Production Executives Attend 
Agency Officers-Bureau Meeting 


Chicago, Oct. 26—The Association of 
Life Agency Officers formed two decades 
ago, and the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, formed in 1916, two or- 
ganizations which hold conventions the 
same week and both having the same 
number of members, are meeting at’ the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel this week. The 
membership of each is 130 companies. 
The slogan of the meeting is “New Chal- 
lenge to Agency Management.” 

The Bureau finds out scientifically and 
through research what the challenges 
are, and the companies are finding ways 
and means to meet them. Joseph C, Be- 
han, vice-president, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, made a bright, snappy presiding 
officer with no lost motion. He intro- 
duced John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., who 
told of the progress which is being made 
in investigation of sales methods, general 
agency administration and finance and 
all-around agency procedure. Every ef- 
fort has been made to get the facts and 
sometimes Bureau representatives have 
spent many days in the field in an office 
or agency in its research activities. 

New Production Chiefs Attend 

Several new chiefs of life insurance 
production are attending the convention. 
They include George A. Patton, vice- 
president Mutual Life, who has already 
met some of the Life Agency Officers as 
two luncheons were given to him by in- 
surance men soon after his election. He 
was made vice-president of the Mutual 
Life sixty days after coming to New 
York to be superintendent of agents 
after being general agent of the company 
in Columbus. 

Alexander E. Patterson, new head of 


production of the Penn Mutual Life, last 
week returned from a trip through the 
Panama Canal after a Pacific Coast 
visit, This is his first Life Agency Offi- 
cers convention; also that of Willard K. 
Wise, vice-president Provident Mutual 
and Cecil J. North, third vice-president 
Metropolitan Life, both new production 
chiefs. 

Vice-President William J. Graham, 
made head of production of the Equit- 
able Society several months ago, is not 
here as he sailed Saturday for the Pana- 
ma Canal trip to the Pacific Coast. He 
will be away three weeks. 

Arthur P. Carroll, recently made as- 
sistant to President Thomas I. Parkin- 
son, Equitable Society, is attending the 
convention as is John Moriarty, recently 
elected vice-president Yeoman’s Mutual. 

This is the first convention L. Seton 
Lindsey, vice-president of the New York 
Life, has attended since 1924, With him 
is New York Life’s new vice-president, 
Fred Wickett. 

W. C. Schuppel, vice-president Oregon 
Mutual, remained over from the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. H. H. Armstrong, 
Travelers vice-president, will leave for 
the Pacific Coast after the convention. 

Vincent Welsh, second vice-president 
Equitable Society, in charge of Middle 
and Far West production, and Vice- 
President F. Hobart Haviland, Connecti- 
cut General, are also new figures at this 
convention. 

The Bureau now has fourteen company 
associate members from abroad. Coun- 
tries represented by these companies are 
China, Mexico, Argentine, Philippines, 
Japan, India, Brazil and Sweden, 


Research Would Show Where Agents 
Should Concentrate, Says Dr. Gallup 


Chicago, Oct. 27.—President Roose- 
velt’s popularity was at a high peak fol- 
lowing the return of his trip to South 
America. It started to slide downhill 
with his attempt to reform the Supreme 
Court and will continue its descent. La- 
Guardia is going to be reelected mayor 
of New York two to one and the CIO 
candidate in Detroit will lose the mayor- 
alty election there. These were some of 
the major prophecies made by Dr. 
George S. Gallup, director of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion, in his 
talk before the Life Agency Officers and 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
today in which he traced the growth of 
research and probing of public opinion. 

The convention was interested in the 
personality and deeply interested in the 
address of the man who predicted the 
election of Roosevelt while the Literary 
Digest was saying in a poll which cost 
hundreds of thousands of dollars that 
Landon would win. They heard one of 
the most convincing talkers who has 
yet addressed the convention. 

A graduate of the University of Iowa, 
Dr. Gallup is now a professor of jour- 
nalism in Columbia as well as being 
head of the American Institute of Public 
Opinion. The Institute was organized 
two years ago and is underwritten by 
fifty daily newspapers of all shades of 
political opinion. It is a fact finding 
machine which has made many surveys. 
Predicting elections is but part of its 
work and Dr. Gallup regards that as a 
necessary evil. “We have to do it,” he 
said, “because if we cannot prove that 
we can predict the winner of a city, 
state or national election then our find- 


ings on other national issues would not 
be accepted.” 

Dr. Gallup said that to find out what 
people are thinking does not mean that 
a gigantic organization be built up or 
that millions of people must be seen. 
What the Institute tries to do is to 
make a cross section survey. He thinks 
that opinion could be accurately gauged 
on most subjects by seeing as few as 
one hundred people if the right people 
were picked in the cross sections. The 
big thing to discover is the trend and 
then to keep track of the trend. 

For instance, the Institute early found 
out that the public was against a change 
in the Supreme Court and that Landon 
had made a major mistake in attacking 
the payroll tax because in that attack 
he made votes for Roosevelt instead of 
himself. The Institute learned that the 
people of the country are anxious to see 
control of the great syphilis problem 
and that legislators are far behind in 
learning the public’s views of this and 
many other problems. 

He praised the work of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau and pre- 
dicted that research would greatly sim- 
plify the selling of insurance by proving 
what are buying trends and what are 
the changes in trends. Research is an 
every day problem and it will enable 
insurance agents to earmark prospective 
buyers by pointing out where they should 
concentrate their efforts. 

With respect to the great flood of 
bills in legislatures to restrict or regu- 
late insurance the exact attitude of the 
public can be learned by research. Legis- 
lators might be way off in their views 
and not in touch with the public at all. 
The American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion has 500 interviewers on the job 
every day. 


Bureau to Expand Its 
Research Activities 


NEW SCALE OF DUES ADOPTED 


Specialized Research Conducted Under 
Rensis Likert Made Permanent 
By New Revenue Source 





Chicago, Oct. 27—The way was paved 
today for the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau to carry out a greatly 
extended specialized research program 
in selection, financial management, 
agency management and experiments in 
sales management by the adoption of an 
amendment to its constitution increas- 
ing the dues. About two years ago the 
Bureau started doing some specialized 
research in charge of Rensis Likert who 
had made a reputation in research ad- 
vertising, had been professor at Colum- 
bia and had also specialized in study of 
consumer attitude. 

This specialized research was made 
possible by a group of forty-five com- 
panies. Now the work of Mr. Likert 
and his assistant researchers is to be 
made permanent. The amendment pro- 
vides that the dues of member companies 
in the Bureau shall be based upon the 
gross amount of Ordinary insurance in 
force in this country, Canada and New- 
foundland on January 1 of preceding 
year said dues to become payable in 
advance January 1 each year. The an- 
nual charge per company is $400 plus 
amount based on the following formula: 
$6 per million for first hundred million 
of Ordinary insurance in force; $3 per 
million for next two hundred million: 
$1.20 per million for next five hundred 
million in force and 60 cents per mil- 
lion for next thousand million in force. 
The maximum annual dues to be charged 
on the above bases shall not exceed 
$2,500. The dues of associate members 
are from $200 up to $500 per year ac- 
cording to the amount in force. 





96 Companies Now Under 


Replacement Agreement 


Chicago, Oct. 26.—Frank L. Jones, vice- 
president Equitable Society and chair- 
man of the replacement agreement com- 
mittee, in a report to companies said that 
ninety-six companies in all have signed 
the agreement. He said it has been de- 
cided ‘to continue the work of the com- 
mittee for another year at least. He 
quoted the views of one company as say- 
ing: 

“The replacement organization is a vi- 
tal factor to companies in aiding them to 
uphold the best conduct of our business. 
Throughout the field there is a rather 
high regard for all of our companies 
having this organization and it would 
seem to me that probably we would find 
a good many instances of bad practice 
and tactics returning again should it be 
known that this replacement organization 
were no longer in existence. The moral 
tone seems to me the greatest benefit we 
could hope for and results of the com- 
mittee on replacement have been marked 
and I am sure most satisfactory to those 
particularly interested in it.” 





Olson Executive Com. Head 


Chicago, Oct. 27—Judge E.. A. Olson, 
president Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, 
has been made chairman of the Life 
Agency Officers’ executive committee. 





Executive Committeemen 


Chicago, Oct. 26—New members of 
the executive committee of Life Agency 
Officers Association elected today are 
J. F. Barr, vice-president, Kansas City; 
Alexander E. Patterson, vice-president, 
Penn Mutual, and Gordon C. Cumming, 
Monarch Life. 
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High Aims Demanded of Present Day 
Agents, Gerard S. Nollen Tells Bureau 


No man should be permitted to assume 
the responsibilities of life insurance 
salesmanship unless he has the ability 
and purpose to become a well trained 
expert on a professional basis, said Ger- 
ard S. Nollen, president Bankers Life 
Co. of Des Moines, in an address before 
the meeting of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau in Chicago this week. 

Modern demands with respect to re- 
cruiting and training salesmen are such 
that there must be unified action, stated 
Mr. Nollen. The practices of past years 
when each agency manager was charged 
with the responsibility of working out 
his own salvation aré no longer valid. 
One of the highly important elements 
in the picture today is the elimination 
of dead wood in agency organization. 
Temporizing with inadequate perform- 
ance is costly for all parties concerned. 
It is far better that the misplaced agent 
be removed with reasonable dispatch so 
that he can find a more suitable field 


for his individual abilities. Modern con- 
ditions require an organization of solici- 


tors who are in truth life insurance 
counselors. “The men we select must 
possess the qualities which through 


training and experience will enable them 
to perform intelligent service. We know 
too well that the haphazard, unsystematic 
recruiting and training practices of past 
years are wasteful as well as being in- 
effective. Poor salesmanship results in 
an excessive lapse ratio and a_ heavy 
turnover of field personnel, both of which 
are expensive luxuries.” 


Place For Small Buyer 


Speaking about the man who works 
with prospects of small means, Mr. Nol- 
len said: “There still seems to be a 
mental reservation on the part of many 
about the selection and training stand- 
ards needed for the average salesman 
who works with prospects of very lim- 
ited means. In my opinion, such pros- 
pects are in greater need, and are more 
deserving, of expert attention than the 
man of means. In most instances, life 
insurance benefits represent the sole sav- 
ings of the man of small means, the 
solid anchor to windward for his family 
in case of his death, or for himself and 
his family during his declining years. 
Furthermore, the man of small means is 
constantly subjected to the temptation to 
use his available income to gratify im- 
mediate desires, instead of persisting in 
a program which merely involves pro- 
tection against future contingencies. 

“There is no exception to the one fun- 
damental rule that all life insurance must 
be sold on an intelligent basis which 
takes into account the peculiar needs of 
the individual prospect and which gives 
the policyholder such a clear conception 
of the importance of his life insurance 
to him and his family that he will look 
upon the payment of his premiums as a 
sacred obligation. Such intelligent serv- 
ice can be rendered only by a salesman 
who acts in a professional capacity. The 
relationship. of the doctor or lawyer to 
his client is no more sacred than the re- 
lationship of the salesman to his policy- 
holder client. No man today dreams of 


entering the profession of medicine or 
the profession cf law, except as a life 
work governed by clearly defined educa- 
tional standards and ethical principles. 
Likewise, no man should be permitted to 
assume the responsibilities of life insur- 
ance salesmanship unless he has the abil- 
ity and the purpose to become a well- 
trained expert on a professional basis.” 


Need For Unified Action 


Continuing Mr. Nollen said: “The 
inevitable prerequisite of a carefully se- 
lected, well-trained sales force is an ade- 
quate supervisory personnel working as 
a unit. Modern demands with respect 


GERARD S. NOLLEN 


to recruiting and training salesmen are 
such that there must be unified action. 
The practices of past years, when each 
agency manager was charged with the 
responsibility of working out his own 
salvation, are no longer valid. The work 
of preparing and using a constructive 
training course and the work of estab- 
lishing and applying adequate standards 
in the selection of new salesmen require 
the unified, combined effort of the com- 
pany’s entire supervisory personnel. 
There must be singleness of purpose and 
harmony of performance in connection 
with those matters. The agency depart- 
ment of the company must be the di- 
recting force, but the agency managers 
of the company must have the capacity 
to assume their important obligations 
as effective leaders in their own agencies. 
Nog company can hope to develop the 
kind of field organization it needs un- 
less each member of the supervisory 
personnel measures up to the require- 
ments of his responsibilities. The old 
adage, ‘Water does not rise above its 
source,’ applies with special force to this 
situation. 

“One purpose ! have in mind in re- 
viewing those well known facts about 
modern field organization needs is to 
give the background for drawing a con- 
clusion with respect to a company’s field 
organization objectives. We have desig- 
nated as proper objectives the trinity: 
adequate volume of new business, satis- 
factory persistency, and wise economy. 
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Translating those objectives into prac- 
tical terms, they all resolve themselves 
into a single primary objective which 
may be designated by the terms ‘Per- 
fection of Performance. We must es- 
tablish our new business quotas and our 
persistency standards and our economy 
standards, but they are all meaningless 
in the absence of effective effort toward 
the one central goal—perfection of per- 
formance. The whole production prob- 
lem must be looked upon as a single 
unit. Too much stress upon volume of 
new business leads to high-pressure 
methods; hence works toward the de- 
feat of the other two elements in our 
trinity. Undue emphasis upon the com- 
pany’s persistency record may involve 
an unnecessary curtailment of produc- 
tion results and unjustified cost. Too 
much emphasis upon the cost element 
may breed lack of adequate new busi- 
ness development. In connection with 
this matter of cost, there is but one test 
which should be used. Every agency 
expense should be looked upon as an 
investment which must bring an ade- 
quate return. We must keep in mind 
that a life insurance company is not an 
eleemosynary institution to be used for 
the benefit of inefficient workers, nor is 
the: company treasury a widow’s cruse 
of oil which automatically refills regard- 
less of the extent to which it is drawn 
upon. On the other hand, excessive 
conservatism is bound to be detrimental 
as a deterrent to satisfactory progress. 


Objective Perfection of Performance 


“The inevitable conclusion we must 
draw from the facts related is that the 
primary field organization objective 
should be perfection of performance. If 
the production volume is inadequate, or 
the lapse rate is too high, or the ex- 
pense rate is excessive, the solution must 
be found not through the use of tem- 
porary panaceas, but through the elimi- 
nation of the offending imperfections in 
the organization structure. Given a 
highly efficient, smoothly working field 
organization, the company will automat- 
ically realize adequate results with re- 
spect to all of the three clements of our 
trinity. 

“Having designated our primary objec- 
tive as perfection of performance, let us 
consider for a moment the obligations of 
the agency officer with respect to the 
realization of that objective. We have 
already spoken of some of those obliga- 
tions. We have mentioned the impera- 
tive need for intelligent, unified action 
in establishing and applying standards 
and practices in the field of recruiting 
new salesmen, and also preparing and 
applying an adequate training system. 
Obviously the agency officer also has the 
responsibility of seeing that all of the 
sales helps of the company are such as 
to give the salesmen adequate working 
tools in harmony with modern needs. 
All of those factors have an important 
bearing upon perfection of performance.” 

Some Tendencies of Times 

_ Referring to some tendencies of the 
times such as higher production costs 
due to wage increases among groups al- 
ready getting maximum wage levels, Mr. 
Nollen said: “The imperative need of 
the day in connection with this matter 
is cooperative effort in reducing produc- 


tion costs, except in those instances 
which involve abnormally low wage 
scales. The people of this country must 


‘earn that our entire economic structure 
has grown to be so complex and so com- 
pletely interdependent in all of its parts 
that such cooperative effort is an eco- 
nomic necessity. The economic welfare 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Average Manager Fail, 
In Presenting the Jo} 


SHOWN BY ACTUAL INTERVIEWs 





John H. Jamison Gives Results of Stud 
Before Research Bureau Meet : 
ing in Chicago 





In order to find out just what Manager; 
said to prospective agents in presenti, 
the job to them the Life Insurance $y}, 
Research Bureau went into several citi 
and hired twelve young, intelligent ay; 
well educated men who seemed desirghj 
agency material, to go to representatiy 
agencies in those cities posing as proj. 
pective agents. They were acquainte) 
with the purpose of the study and jp. 
structed to write out the interview fylly 
afterward. 

The conclusions from this test wer 
presented before the Bureau meeting jy 
Chicago this week by John H. Jamis 
of the Bureau staff. Few managers j 
seems, are presenting the job as th 
home offices expect it to be done. Se. 
eral horrible examples from these r. 
ports were read by Mr. Jamison. 

Among the conclusions presented }j 
Mr. Jamison were the following: 

First, prospective agents like to } 
treated as equals. They do not like tp 
be “talked down to” and they like 
opportunity to talk themselves. Letting 
the prospect talk himself is, of course; 
widely recognized principle in good sales. 
manship. 


How Managers Impressed Them 


Second, the personality of the man- 
ger has an important bearing on the te. 
action of prospective agents, They like 
sincerity and a straightforward manner 
They expect a reasonable amount of er- 
thusiasm but are not impressed with th 
over-enthusiastic type. They like to ded 
with an intelligent and capable manager 
They are impressed with a good persond 
appearance and the signs of a gentleman 
They like friendliness and thoughtfulness 

Third, in a number of cases the super- 
visor made better impressions than the 
manager. The apparent reason is thi 
the supervisor was more friendly ani 
human and closer to the prospect's prob- 
lems. The manager perhaps was to 
much impressed with his own importance, 
with the fact that he was an executive 
This led him to talk down to the pros- 
pective agent. This suggests that one 0 
the essential points in successful recrut: 
ing presentations is meeting the prospect 
on his own ground and in showing sit- 
cere interest in the prospect’s problem 

Fourth, given the fundamental and ¢& 
sential qualities of character and persot- 
ality, a man does not have to be 
genius or a “born recruiter” to get! 
favorable reaction. He needs no blat 
magic nor some mystic, supernatur 
quality; he needs to be honest, sincert 
straightforward, friendly, thoughtful av 
intelligent. He must regard the inter 
ests of the prospect at least as equall 
important as his own. 


Fifth, probably the most flagrant vt 
lation of good judgment was in conntt 
tion with the managers’ estimate of pr0b- 
able future earnings. Not only were the 
often rank exaggerations, but their dis 
covery by the agent must necessatll 
dampen his confidence in the manager. 

Sixth, despite all that home offic 
have said regarding the need for mot 
carefully prepared presentations, !t * 
now clear from this study that few ma 
agers or general agents are doing tH 
kind of job which the home office & 
pects. 

a 
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Life Agency Officers—Sales Research Bureau Chicago Meeting 


New [Technique in Program Selling 
Most Effective, Says R. B. Coolidge 


Feature of the Method Is to Get the Prospect to Commit Him- 
self to Minimum Needs; Later He Is Confronted With 
Results of His Own Program; Gets Larger 
Policies and Better Persistency 


The present technique being used by 
, number gf companies in connection 
yith program selling has been notably 
efective with results that are becoming 
increasingly satisfactory for agent, com- 
pany and policyholder. This new tech- 
nique was described before the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau meeting 
in Chicago this week by R. B. Coolidge, 
superintendent of agencies, Aetna Life. 

Program selling as now used is or- 
eanized, with definite and complete ma- 
terial, whereas in pre-depression days 
plans were little more than hazy out- 
lines. While complete they are also sim- 
ple. Most important of all they are 
designed to sell. 

“If the prospect can be shown a vivid 
picture of his family living on without 
him—on the proceeds of his present in- 
surance—it would cause him to buy life 
insurance more readily than anything 
else,” said Mr. Coolidge. “But he doesn’t 
want to look at such a picture. If he 
suspects what is coming he will avoid 
it if possible. The strength of modern 
programming and the reason that it pro- 
duces sales is that the prospect is led 
unsuspectingly to face that picture.” 

Getting an interview with a program- 
ming plan is done with a low pressure 
service approach. In selling the pros- 
pect the idea of having the service per- 
formed for him examples of programs 
are shown emphasizing the increase in 
the amount of money which will be paid 
out over and above the face of the 
policies and the retirement income to the 
insured at Age 65. The Aetna Life has 
coined an expression, “trust surplus,” to 
indicate the increase in the guaranteed 
payments which has proven effective. 


A Typical Example 


A typical example would read some- 
thing like this: “Mr. Prospect, here is 
the case of a man who had $33,920 of 
insurance in six companies. This was 
all he could afford, and he thought that 
was all that his family could get out of 
i. But after working with our survey 
department, and using these same six 
policies he was able to provide $1,500 of 
cash for final expenses, an income of 
$150 per month for fifteen years, then 
$5 per month for the remainder of his 
wife’s lifetime, and a $4,000 educational 
fund for his daughter, This was as far 
as he could go for we had used all the 
material that was available. However, 
may I call your attention to the results 
as tabulated below: His settlement total 
was $52,300, and by subtracting his pres- 
tnt insurance total of $33,920 we find 
that he created a trust surplus of $18,- 

, Or a 54% increase in the effective- 
ness of his coverage without any addi- 
llonal cost to him. In addition to that, 
our survey brought out one other inter- 
‘sting fact; that this man would have 
‘retirement income at Age 65 of $127.21 
4month for life.” 

After showing the prospect a few ex- 
amples of this kind and a few testimo- 
nals, the agent sells the service to the 
fr spect by asking whether he wouldn't 
5 € to know what his trust surplus might 
€, and what retirement income he might 
‘pect at Age 60 or 65. / 


Prospect Commits Himself 


The next step is to commit the pros- 
Pect definitely. as to the minimum re- 


quirements of himself and his family. 
“This is the most important step in the 
entire procedure,” stated Mr. Coolidge. 
“In former years we used to merely 
‘sather information.’ In our opinion this 
is the chief reason for the difference in 
sales results between today’s plans and 
those of ten years ago, The process of 
committing the prospect is relatively 
simple with all companies, though there 
is some variation in the number of items 
on which commitment is required. Un- 
der the Estate Control Plan we use only 
five: First, the amount of cash required 
for all purposes; second, the amount of 
monthly income which will be required 
until the children are self-supporting; 
third, the amount of life income there- 
after for the wife of the insured; fourth, 
the amount of education funds, if any; 
and fifth, the amount of retirement in- 
come which the insured himself may re- 
quire. Agents are trained to help the 
prospect set minimums for all these items 
and then to go through them again and 
hammer them down mercilessly. They 
should be reduced until the prospect in- 
sists that they are rock bottom, or even 
complains that they are too low. It is 
not an easy matter to train agents to do 
this, but as the sale is usually made or 
lost at this point, it is imperative that it 
be done. If the prospect insists that all 
amounts which have been set are abso- 
lutely rock bottom, he will then have but 
one of two choices when he discovers 
on the next interview that his present 
insurance will not even produce these 
minimums. He must either buy more 
insurance—or further reduce his objec- 
tives. If the cutting down process has 
been skillfully done, the prospect will 
find it very, very awkward to make any 
reductions.” 

After the objectives are properly set, 
it is necessary either to secure the pros- 
pect’s policies or to obtain certain essen- 
tial data concerning them. “We do not 
insist on having the policies at that time 
if the prospect can remember the amount, 
type and age of his present policies,” 
continued the speaker. “with this data a 
proposal can be built which is sufficiently 
accurate for sales purposes. Later when 
the idea has been accepted by the pros- 
pect, the policies can be obtained and 
the program computed down to the last 
penny. The final step of the first inter- 
view is to make an appointment for the 
second interview, which is a relatively 
easy task. 

“What has been accomplished by this 
interview? No sale has been made or 
attempted, but a closing interview, by 
appointment, under the most favorable 
conditions, has been absolutely assured. 
Furthermore, and most important of all, 
the prospect has, without knowing what 
his present insurance will produce, estab- 
lished his minimum needs, and has de- 
fended his position vigorously against the 
agent’s attempt to reduce his require- 
ments. He has taken a position from 
which it will be very difficult to retreat.” 


Confronted With His Own Program 


The second interview, under practically 
all plans, is the closing interview. The 
prospect is presented with a proposal 
which may be a single page chart, or 
may be a simple typed proposal, or may 
be slightly more elaborate. The signifi- 
cant thing about all of these proposals 
is that the prospect is being shown his 
own life insurance program. It is not 


what the agent thinks he should have. 





COOLIDGE 


ROBERT B. 


It is what the prospect has insisted he 
must have. 

Under some plans the prospect is 
shown both an arrangement of his pres- 
ent insurance, which almost always falls 
far below the minimum requirements 
and also a completed program including 
new insurance, A few plans illustrate 
only the completed program. “We believe 
very strongly in the former procedure,” 
said Mr. Coolidge. “The reason for this 
can best be illustrated by considering a 
definite case. Let us suppose that on 
the first interview the prospect has in- 
sisted that he must have—$2,000 payable 
in cash, $150 per month income until the 
children are self-supporting, $100 a 
month thereafter during the lifetime of 
the wife, $4,000 for the education of his 
daughter, and $150 per month retire- 
ment income for himself. Originally the 
prospect wanted much larger amounts, 
but the agent has hammered down his 
objectives to these levels. 

“On the second interview, to illustrate 
with’ the Estate Control Plan, the pros- 
pect is first shown a list of his present 
policies, and then his memory is re- 
freshed by reviewing with him the mini- 
mum requirements which he has set. The 
third page of the proposal shows an ar- 
rangement of existing insurance with no 
new insurance included. There is a pro- 
vision for $2,000 payable in cash as re- 
quested. But instead of $150 a month 
until the children are self-supporting 
there is only $85, and instead of $100 
a month during the lifetime of the pros- 
pect’s wife—there is nothing. Neither 
is there any money for educational pur- 
poses. The retirement income is not the 
$150 a month that he has insisted he 
must have. It is only $67 a month. ~ 

“Right at that moment the prospect is 
looking at the picture which we want 
him to see. He sees his family living on 
without him on an income of $85 per 
month for a limited period of time, It is 
probably the first time in his life that 
he has ever faced these facts. He is no 
longer complacent. He is disturbed and 
unhappy and upset. Our experience with 
Estate Control satisfies us that right at 
that moment the prospect wants life 
insurance more than he has ever wanted 
it in his entire life. We believe in 
showing him not only how secure his 
family can be by an adequate program, 
but also how insecure they will be with- 
out it. We show him the unpleasant 
picture first. We want him to realize the 
severity of his problem before he sees 
the solution. Almost invariably the pros- 
pect will himself say that it is unsatis- 
factory and out of the question—which 
opens the way for us to present the 
final page of the proposal which carries 
out all of his objectives. The reaction 
is instantaneous. The completed pro- 


gram looks doubly attractive. It is ex- 
actly what he wants. In most instances 
he wants it far more than he will ever 
admit. Furthermore, it appears so at- 
tractive to him that, it makes di- 
tional premium required to ‘place “it. in 
effect look small. Fa 

“From this point on it is a question of 
closing, It is the easiest close hat I 
know of. Very frequently it is om- 
promise close in which part of th pro- 
gram is adopted. But under these con- 
ditions some kind of a sale is not dif- 
ficult to make. The prospect has. been 
shown a picture so disturbing that he 
has little resistance to a reasonable sol- 
ution.” 


Mr. Coolidge closed by stating that 
Aetna Life agents using the plan are 
increasing their volume,, writing larger 
individual policies, creating repeat buy- 
ers and he expressed the view that the 
business will show a better average per- 
sistency. Also it should attract a high 
type of agent to the business. 


G. S. Nollen’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 10) 


of each individual is wrapped up in the 
economic welfare of the entire commun- 
ity. The individual cannot prosper un- 
less the community prospers, and ac- 
cordingly the individual is promoting his 
own best interests by promoting the in- 
terests of the community. 

“Today the whole nation is an eco- 
nomic unit and trade ignores all bound- 
ary lines. I do not mean to infer that 
the profit motive must be entirely su- 
perseded by the service motive. The 
laborer normally desires and is entitled 
to an adequate financial reward for the 
services he renders. The investor nor- 
mally desires and is entitled to an ade 
quate investment return in harmony with 
the risk involved. The whole point of 
this modern situation is that our indi- 
vidual, selfish interests are completely 
interwoven with our community interests. 


“Another modern trend which deserves 
the consideration of the agency officer 
is the establishment of governmental 
controls, both local and national. We 
will be shortsighted indeed unless we 
chart our course on the assumption that 
there will be a growing demand for both 
government regulation and government 
operation, for the alleged purpose of im- 
proving the economic status of the aver- 
age man. By that I do not mean that I 
expect to see an accelerating drift toward 
Communism or Fascism. The grave de- 
linquencies of those systems now being 
tried in the world are already too ob- 
vious to assume that the American mind 
will not reject them as being pernicious 
and destructive. The general public is 
not averse to adequate conipensation for 
service rendered, nor to adequate profit 
return in harmony with the investment 
risk involved: There is still, and no 
doubt will continue to be, ample oppor- 
tunity for personal reward on the basis 
of merit. However, even in this country 
we must take cognizance of an increas- 
ing tendency toward governmental activ- 
ity in the business world, and we must 
make our plans accordingly.” 








EBERSOLE’S 2 ANNIVERSARIES 


November 3 Dr. J. R. Ebersole, vice- 
president and medical director Illinois 
Bankers Life, will complete forty years 
as medical director and thirty-four years 
as vice-president. Doctor Ebersole is 
the sole survivor of the original official 
family of the Illinois Bankers Life who 
has been continuously associated with 
the company since its establishment in 
1897 and whose service thus coincides 
with the forty years of the company. He 
has seen the company grow from an in- 
significant beginning to its present mag- 
nitude of $120,000,000 insurance in force 
and $32,000,000 in assets. 
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New Toronto Manager 
J. B. Nettelfield, whose appointment as 
branch manager of the company’s To- 
ronto Branch No. 2 has been announced 
by the Great-West Life, joined the com- 
pany several years ago as an agent in 














NETTELFIELD 


J. B. 


this same branch, located in the Can- 
adian Bank of Commerce Building. 
About a year ago he was promoted to 
supervisor and, notwithstanding these 
additional duties, he has continued a 
substantial new business production, hav- 
ing consistently qualified each month for 
the company’s honor roll. He takes over 
his new duties on November 1, suc- 
ceeding Charles C. Martin, recently ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies of 
the Northern Life. 





Northwestern University 
Offering C.L.U. Courses 


The School of Commerce of North- 
western University has issued a bulletin 
outlining insurance courses offered in 
preparation for the C.L.U. examinations, 
The School of Commerce gives a four- 
year program of study for under-gradu- 
ates in addition to the evening school for 
C.L.U. review courses. The college fac- 
ulty is supplemented with prominent 
Chartered Life Underwriters in Chicago 
to give the lectures on life insurance 
fundamentals and life insurance sales- 
manship. 

Alfred J. Johannsen, past president, 
Chicago and National Chapter, C.L.U,, 
and agency assistant, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, is lecturer on fundamentals. 
Salesmanship courses will be conducted 
by Walter N. Hiller, past president, 
Chicago C.L.U., an agent of the Penn 
Mutual, and Roy L. Davis, past presi- 
dent, Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and assistant director of in- 
surance, State of Illinois. 





UNITED HOSPITAL CAMPAIGN 

An organization meeting of life insur- 
ance agencies in New York City was held 
on October 20 in connection with the 
United Hospital Campaign Ralph G, En- 
gelsman, Penn Mutual, being chairman 
of the life insurance division of the 
campaign. 

Among those attending the luncheon 
included, Harry Gierhart, Equitable So- 
ciety; Ben Hyde, Penn Mutual; Clifford 
L. McMillen, Northwestern Mutual; 
Turner Munsell, New York Life; Edward 
J. Sisley, Travelers; Harris L. Wofford, 
Prudential; Arthur V. Youngman, Mu- 
tual Benefit; and Osborne Bethea, Penn 
Mutual. 





SALES IN NEW YORK CITY 
The Life Underwriters Association 
City of New York estimates total sales 
of life insurance in its territory in 
September at $39,023,000. September 
1936 sales were $44,994,000. 


MEETING IN SAN ANTONIO 





Big Annual Convention of Southland 
Life Agents Occupies Three Days 
Full of Activity 

Vice-President and Agency Manager 
Col. W. E. Talbot was in charge at 
the annual Southland Life agents’ con- 
vention held at the Plaza Hotel in San 
Antonio October 25-26-27. 

Speakers there included Rev. Sam Cap- 
ers, San Antonio; Mayor C. K. Quinn, 
San Antonio; Herman H. Ochs, president 
Wolff-Marx Co., San Antonio; Sam R. 
Greer, president Peoples National Bank, 
Tyler; Hon. R. L. Daniel, chairman 
Board of Insurance Commissioners ; Hon. 
R. L. Bobbitt, chairman State Highway 
Commission, and officers and executives 
of the Southland Life, including Presi- 
dent Harry L. Seay, First Vice-President 
Clarence E. Linz, Vice-President and 
Agency Manager W. E. Talbot, Vice- 
President and Treasurer Harry L. Seay, 
Jr.. Dr. J. T. Montgomery, medical di- 
rector, and Lorry Jacobs, director pub- 
lic relations, 

Entertainment features also included 
special presentations at the theatres in 
San Antonio, a barbecue at Bracken- 
ridge Park and the annual convention 
ball at the Plaza Hotel. 


INDIANAPOLIS OFFICES LARGER 


Indianapolis offices of the North- 
western National Life have been re- 
moved to larger quarters in the Guar- 
anty Building and the office staff in- 
creased 50%. Joel T. Traylor, general 
agent, is a former president of the In- 
dianapolis Association of Life Under- 
writers, 





Harry Cooper, Once Stage 
Celebrity, Then an Agent, 
Dies in N. Y. Hospital 


Harry Cooper, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury one of vaudeville’s leading stars as 
a member of the Empire City Quartet 
which played the old Palace Theatre 
more than any other act for a long pe- 
riod, died last Friday in the Hospital for 
Joint Diseases. He had an infected foot. 

After leaving vaudeville Harry Cooper 
became an agent of Connecticut Mu- 
tual. He went into the restaurant busi- 
ness, and on his fiftieth birthday 2,000 
people went to a testimonial dinner for 
him. Among guests were “Jimmie” 
Walker, then mayor; Herbert H. Leh- 
man, then lieutenant-governor; Senator 
Copeland and Eddie Cantor. 

His brother, Joe Cooper, is an agent 
in the Fraser agency, New York City. 





Manufacturers Life Raises 
Dividend Scale for 1938 


A dividend scale for 1938 has been de- 
cided upon by the Manufacturers Life of 
Toronto that will be somewhat higher 
than was used in 1936 or 1937. The in- 
crease varies for plan and age, total pay- 
ments on annual dividend policies next 
year to be about 10% greater than 
would have been paid under the old scale. 
The same scale as in 1937 will be used 
for quinquennial and tontine policies. 

The rate of interest allowed on funds 
left with the company will be 34%. 
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Bacx of the Mutual Benefit man stands a home | 
office with a proved ability to cooperate in the draft- } 
| ing of even minute details of an individual life plan. | 
| Back of him also stands a record of stability and fair 
| dealing—a record of sound protection and liberal 
treatment. The Mutual Benefit has always been 
more liberal than any insurance law required. Of 


| 
its own volition the Mutual Benefit pioneered the \) 


possible all new benefits to old policies, making 


| 
| 
i Principle of Retroaction, which extends so far as 
| ; | 
| them in effect as modern as the newest. 


| The Mutual Benefit | 


| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, New Jersey 
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HEARD On The WAY 
| 


Among the arrivals in New York on 
the S.S. Conte Di Savoia this week were 
Mr, and Mrs, Peter F. Bouquet of San 
Francisco who return to this countr 


after a visit in Europe. Mr. Bouquet i: 


the Group divisional sales manager fo 





PETER F. BOUQUET 


the Metropolitan Life in the Pacific 
Coast territory. Last April he completed 
thirty years of continuous service with 
the company. 

Starting as a clerk in the Metropolitan 
branch office in Dubuque, Ia., he earned 
rapid promotion and soon had advanced 
to the position of general deputy man- 
ager in the Southwestern _ territory. 
Shortly after the company’s Group div: 
sion was established Mr. Bouquet was 
appointed a Group supervisor in St 
Louis. Later, he was transferred to Se 
attle and became one of the first Met- 
ropolitan Group supervisors to operate 
on the Pacific Coast. In January, 197, 
he was promoted to his present position 
with headquarters at the company’s head 
office in San Francisco, 

As the result of Mr. Bouquets efforts 
many of the leading manufacturing, 
transportation, public utility and banking 
organizations on the Pacific Coast have 
become Metropolitan customers under 
various types of Group contracts. 

This is the first extensive vacation 
Mr. Bouquet has taken for many yeafs 
They thoroughly enjoyed their vis! 
abroad. 





At the dinner party in honor of his 
fortieth anniversary with the company 
last week, Frank H. Lewis, genera 
agent, Massachusetts Mutual, Newark, 
N. J., received a letter from Bertrand 
J. Perry, president of the company. 
Both Mr. Perry and Mr. Lewis had et 
tered the Massachusetts Mutual in the 
home office in 1897. Some paragraphs 
from President Perry’s letter, which he 
addressed to “Dear Frank”, are these: 

“I—and so do you—well remember 
1897 and how all fifty of us looked and 
acted in the old building on Mai 
Street. And what a fuss we made and 
how important we felt over the har- 
dling of the simple things of those days! 
Had anyone suggested or even prophe- 
sied what was to come in the following 
forty years, I am sure that we would 
have been unbelieving and bewildered 
indeed. 

“But things have happened, and yo 
and I—thank God!—have had a pat 
and been a part of it all. And aren! 
we happy and thankful that we_ have: 
And isn’t the finest part, the thing ¥ 
cherish most, the wonderful and lasting 
friendships we have made? I think s0 


Uncle Francs 
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New York City Ass’n 
| Plans Speaking Course 


Pw York on | pROF. GREAVES TO INSTRUCT 

is week Were ° . 
2 tlett Chairman of Project; 

ae of. ‘oak Acme Wigan 

his county To C.L.U.'s 

' Bouguer is 


Manager fy, | At the opening Fall meeting of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City held last Thursday evening 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Charles E. 
Bartlett, manager for the Metropolitan 
Life-at 2315 Broadway, and chairman 
of the association committee in charge 
of public speaking, announced that 
plans are being undertaken for a public 
speaking course sponsored by the asso- 
ciation at which Professor Hubert 
Greaves of Yale University will be the 
instructor. Professor Greaves during the 
past year or more with the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life has met with tre- 
mendous response as an instructor of 
public speaking among the field force 
of that company. He will be in New 
York for the association’s sales con- 
yress on November 18. cg 
Mr. Bartlett announced that it is 
hoped to start the course in early De- 
cember. Enrolment will necessarily be 
limited. The tuition fee for fifteen lec- 
tures or class sessions will be $30. 


Arthur Youngman Takes Gavel 
At the meeting Ralph G. Engelsman, 
retiring president, turned over the gavel 
of the New York City Association to 
‘ Arthur V. Youngman, who is with the 
.T DeLong agency, Mutual Benefit. Presi- 
dent Youngman introduced several of 
he Pacific — his committee chairmen and two guests 
complete! [| of honor—Max Fisher, assistant secre- 
tary, and Earl Trangmar, market re- 
search bureau, both of the Metropolitan 
Life. Mr. Fisher represented Henry E. 
*tropolitan | North, now resident vice-president for 
he earned § the company on the Pacific Coast, who 
recently headed the movement to raise 


WAY 


—_—— 













rvice with 


d 
Beep an endowment for the American Col- 
territory lege of Life Underwriters. Mr. Trang- 
roup div. § ™ar assisted Mr. North in that work. 
iquet wa § Julian S. Myrick, manager, Mutual 


rin S § Life of New York, as a trustee of the 
ed to Se § American College was designated by Dr. 
irst Me § > 5: Huebner, president of the college, 
> to present diplomas at the meeting to 


ary. 1) eight new Chartered Life Underwriters. 

t position He was assisted by Harry Krueger, 

ny’s head Northwestern Mutual, president of the 
New York Chapter C.L.U. 

t’s efforts Diplomas were presented to Herman 

facturies Lambert, Provident Mutual; L. S. Gor- 


1 banking don, Equitable Society; E. S. Hickok, 
> | Northwestern Mutual; Paul W. Hunter, 


“a New York Life; Robert B. Proctor, 
cts. Penn Mutual; Murray Rudberg, Metro- 
vacation | Politan; Lorin W. Zeltner, independent, 
ny years and Bernard M. Eisenberg, Metropolitan. 


eir visit Joseph M. Gantz Speaker 
Joseph M. Gantz, general agent, Pa- 
_ Ef cife Mutual, Cincinnati, speaker at the 
wr of his J meeting, stressed the importance of do- 
company — 'ng a daily routine job in a routine way. 
general § Among statements he said: “Life in- 
Newark, f surance is no longer something we must 
Bertrand } sell. The missionary period is over. The 
ompany. | Democrats didn’t give us old age se- 
had en- J curity, the American people, our cus- 
| in the } tomers, demanded it. We must accept 
ragraphs — the fact that people want insurance if 
vhich he § We sell it their way.” 
e these: 
ep WILL 0. FERGUSON DEAD 
ked an —- 
n Main — Was General Agent of Penn Mutual in 
ade and Evansville and Los Angeles; in Later 
he han- Years Was im Personal Production 
se = » Wil O. Ferguson, a member of the 
prophe- enn Mutual’s field staff since 1894, died 
me at his home city, Los Angeles, on Thurs- 
. ay morning of last week after an ill- 
wilde rp ded -—" months at the age of 
s. € was appointed general 
ind ae agent at Evansville, Ind. in 1804, and 
“a fj eo he was put in charge of the 
> ihe resigned een eral, ancy. _In 1935 
soni sonal nat position to go into_per- 
ung nal production, where his success has 
oar me ete ~~ a panther of years he 
5 ary of the - 
Francs | cy Ranociotinn enn Mutual Agen 














<1n outstanding new development 
mm life underwriting! 


THE advertisement pictured above This Forecast offers to every father a 


is appearing in The Saturday Evening __ remarkably simple method for checking 
Post for October 19th, and Time Maga- his own life insurance against the seven 
zine for October 18th. vital needs it would have to meet. 


Probably thousands of fathers will 
avail themselves of this service . . . and 
in doing so will become active prospects 


To the 3,700,000 higher-income 
fathers who read these publications, it 


is announcing Union Central’s newest for planned life insurance estates, de- 
and most important underwriting ser- — siened for them by Union Central 
vice — the “Family-needs Forecast”. representatives. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, cincinnati, on10 
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IDEAS that CLICK 


By Paul Troth 


No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
and how they sell it is principally an idea. 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 
writer in this column from time to time. 


No. 4 


Some agents wait for a psychological 
moment before approaching a new pros- 
pect. A New York salesman who antici- 
pates such moments is Harvey Dann, J. 
M. Fraser agency, Connecticut Mutual, 
New York City. Each person he meets 


is a prospect to Harvey Dann and he 











I was here first... 


cultivates him with the purpose of event- 
ually making a client because Mr. Dann 
believes that one day that man will mar- 
ry, become a father, get a better posi- 
tion, be paid a larger salary, build a 
home, or do any one of a number of 
things which will be for him the “psycho- 
logical moment” to buy life insurance. 
When that moment arrives Mr. Dann 
plans to be already in on the ground 
floor with the new prospect who has 
been trained to think in terms of “Har- 
vey Dann—Insurance—149 Broadway.” 

In the insurance business since his 
graduation from Trinity College a few 
years ago, Mr. Dann already has 300 
clients; is working to raise that num- 
ber to 500. Last year his paid business 
was around a quarter million. 

Whenever introduced to a person or 
in making other new contacts, Harvey 
Dann is particularly careful to get the 
person’s name correctly, and in a casual 
way to learn his business connection 
and address, As soon as possible he 
makes a note of those facts and adds the 
new name to his mailing list. 

Mr. Dann’s approach to a sale is on 
the basis that in order for him to stay in 
the business he must maintain a large 
number of clients for insurance; that 
while he does not need the business 
today he must anticipate business and 
build a market for the future at which 
time also it is reasonable to assume 
that Mr. Prospect will have a need for 
the intelligent help of a capable insur- 
ance adviser. 

The logic of this idea was proved to 
me the other day by the actual experi- 
ence of a friend of mine who just re- 
cently became engaged. Within a day 
or two following the announcement of 
his engagement in the local papers, he 
said he had received fifteen different 
phone calls from as many different in- 
surance agents. He knew none of them 
and none of them was granted an inter- 
view. His need for insurance has in- 
creased, but the agent who gets the busi- 
ness will be the one who had already 
established confidence. 


Continental American Names 


Brooklyn General Agents 


The Continental American Life has 
opened a new general agency in Brook- 
lyn at 66 Court Street with John J. 
Blust and Thomas L. Fogarty, Jr., as 
general agents. Both men are natives 
of Brooklyn and have had several years’ 
experience in the insurance business. In 
recent months they have been with the 
branch office of the Canada Life at 110 
William Street, New York City. 

Mr. Blust entered the business about 
ten years ago and for some time was 
with McLean & McLean, Inc., general 
brokers. Mr, Fogarty has been in in- 
surance approximately seven years and 
within recent years was with the Robert 
A. VanAlst agency of the Berkshire, 
New York. 





TRAVELERS FIELD CHANGES 


A. N. Parish and W. M. Locke Made 
District Group Supervisors; A. W. 
Mansfield Now Manager 

Alonzo N. Parish, who was manager 
of the life, accident and Group insurance 
departments of the Travelers’ branch of- 
fice at Springfield, Mass., has been made 
district Group insurance supervisor. The 
field he will supervise in his new posi- 
tion include the territories covered by 
the company’s branch offices at Atlanta, 
Knoxville and Nashville and his head- 
quarters will be at Atlanta. 

To succeed Mr. Parish in the mana- 
gership of the Springfield office the 
company has chosen Allan W. Mans- 
field, formerly assistant manager of the 
life, accident and Group departments at 
Hartford, 

William M. Locke, who was assistant 
manager of the life, accident and Group 
insurance departments of the Travelers’ 
branch office at Omaha, will on Novem- 
ber 15 become a district Group insurance 
supervisor. His territory will include 
those covered by the company’s branch 
offices at Cincinnati and Indianapolis. 
His headquarters will be at Cincinnati. 


Change Size and Scope 
Of Western Ins. Review 

J. OGDEN BROWN IS’_ EDITOR 

Will Be Published in Two Separate 


Editions; John B. LaMacchia 
Joins Staff 








The Western Insurance Review an- 
nounces a change in size and editorial 
scope. 

It is now publishing in two separate 
editions each month, one for life insur- 
ance and the other for fire, casualty and 
surety. Its purpose editorially is to pre- 
sent sales ideas in statistical and factual 
form, together with general items on 
events and trends in the business. 

A sub-title, “Standard Analytical Di- 
gest,” on both editions is descriptive of 
the type of editorial material which wiil 
be features. John B. LaMacchia, for- 
merly with Alfred M. Best Co., has 
joined the organization as analyst and 
associate editor. 

The Western Insurance Review is one 
of the oldest trade journals in America 
and now in its seventy-first year. ; 
Ogden Brown is president and editor. 
Tarleton Brown is chairman. They are 
sons of the late Garrett Brown, who for 
years was an interesting figure in in- 
surance journalism. 


HENDERSON TRANSFERRED 








Leaving Little Rock to Become Manager 
for Union Central Life at 
Lexington, Ky., Office 
H. Arwood Henderson, vice-president 
of the Little Rock Life Underwriters 
Association, has resigned because of his 
removal to Lexington, Ky., November 
1, where he will be manager for the 
Union Central Life. Mr. Henderson has 
been assistant manager at Little Rock 
in the J. J. Harrison agency. The as- 
sociation gave him a traveling kit in 
appreciation of the valuable services he 
has given as chairman of various im- 

portant committees. 





one of noteworthy achievement. 


Home Office 








Tenth Anniversary 
October 1937 





3 he record of our first ten years of service is recognized as 


Upon this anniversary occasion, we extend our greetings to 
our associates in the life insurance fraternity and our thanks for 
their cooperation—to the steadily increasing number of Bankers 
National policyowners, our appreciation of their confidence which 
has helped make this growth possible. 


Bankers National Life Insurance Company 


Montclair, N. J. 
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UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





Court Rules Co. Must 
Have Conclusive Proof 


SHIOVITZ SUICIDE  UNPROVED 





Assured Died by Poison He Used in His 

Business and Michigan Court Finds 

for Beneficiary 

The Michigan Supreme Court, decid. 
ing the case of Esther Shiovitz v. New 
York Life, emphasizes the need for con- 
clusive proof of suicide in order to take 
advantage of the contestable clause in 
life policies. While virtually admitting 
the probability that Henry Shiovitz, hu- 
band of the plaintiff, took his own life 
the court sets aside a judgment in the 
defendant’s favor and directs one in 
favor of plaintiff. Stress is laid in the 
opinion on the inadequacy of admissible 
evidence regarding the cause of death 
which could have been considered legally 
in deciding death was suicidal. 

The action involved a $2,000 life pol- 
icy containing a double indemnity claus 
covering accidental death. There was 10 
claim of accident advanced, however, the 
company contending that this was tacit 
admission that the insured had died from 
self-administered poison, The appeals 
tribunal pointed out that the failure to 
seek double indemnity might have beet 
the result of consideration of the cir 
cumstances by plaintiff’s counsel, which 
might well have been emulated by é- 
fendant’s attorneys in view of the diff- 
culty of establishing either the accider- 
tal or suicidal factors in the death. 

sed Poison in Business 

While there was no autopsy performed 
it appeared that Shiovitz had died from 
potassium cyanide poisoning. He used 
this chemical in liquid form in connet- 
tion with his business of cleaning type 
writers and adding machines. The St 
preme Court pointed out there was 1 
strong showing of a motive for suicide 
The coroner’s certificate held the death 
suicidal but the court pointed out that 
1925 statute eliminated the coroner's C0 
clusions as prima facie evidence of caus 
of death. There was testimony regatt- 
ing certain alleged conversations which 
might have been taken, by inference, * 
bolstering the suicide theory but th 
court held that this evidence, of a heat 
say character, should not have. beet 
admitted. “The defendant not only ha 
not sustained the burden of proof Du! 
has produced no testimony of sufficiet! 
evidentiary force so as to prove stl 
destruction,” the opinion stated. “Eve! 
though we may not be convinced thi 
this was not a case of suicide, defent: 
ant did not meet the burden of prod! 
and we are constrained to set aside,t 
defendant’s judgment.”” 
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state Mutual to Hold 
Two Regional Meetings 


CHANDLER BULLOCK TO SPEAK 





+» to Cincinnati and San Antonio 
- Lin Seenteen Ireland, Eteson 


and Walker 


Headed by President Chandler Bullock, 
four members of the State Mutual Life 
home office will make an East-West 
swing, holding two regional meetings and 
attending several other agency sessions. 
\ccompanying Mr. Bullock on the trip 
will be Stephen Ireland, vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies; James 
H. Eteson, assistant superintendent of 
agencies and Field Assistant Everett R. 
Walker. : e 

Morris Edwards, president of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce, will ad- 
dress more than fifty general agents 
and agents representing the seven agen- 
cies which will attend the first regional 
meeting at the Netherlands Plaza Hotel 
in that city on November 8-9, _Gen- 
eral Agent Lee B. Scheuer of Cincinnati 


* will be host to visitors from Dayton, 


Columbus, Toledo, Cleveland, Indianap- 
olis and Louisville. Mayor Russell Wil- 
son of Cincinnati will be toastmaster. 

Following this meeting the home office 
men will stop over on November 10 to 
attend a one-day session of the St. 
Louis office as guests of General Agent 
William H. Van Sickler. 

To Talk on New Horizons 

San Antonio has been chosen for the 
second regional, to be held November 
12-13 for members of the company’s four 
ofices in Texas. Virtually all agents 
from Dallas, Houston and Fort Worth 
will attend. They will be guests of 
General Agent Walter S. Symonds for 
the two-day meet at the St. Anthony 
Hotel. 

President Bullock will be first speaker 
on both regional programs, talking on 
“New Horizons.” Each general agent 
and a number of agents will give short 
talks on their specialties. Mr. Ireland 
will summarize the meeting’s theme with 
a talk on “Our Company,” Everett Wal- 
ker will present the company’s solution 
of “How to Live on 24 Hours a Day.” 
Mr. Eteson will talk about “Today’s 
Sales Problems.” 


TO HEAD OFFICE AT FLINT 








S. F. Hertz, Chicago Agent, to Run 
Branch for Grand Rapids Agency 
of Mutual Benefit 
Raleigh R. Stotz, Grand Rapids gen- 
eral agent, Mutual Benefit, has appoint- 
ed Samuel F. Hertz as field supervisor 
for eastern Michigan with headquarters 
at Flint, effective November 1. Mr. 
Hertz has a background of sixteen years 
of substantial personal production in the 
company’s Chicago agency. He goes to 
his new post almost immediately fol- 
lowing a month’s intensive course in a 
new training method at the company’s 

home office in Newark, N. J. 

Following eleven years in mechanical 
engineering, Mr. Hertz entered the life 
surance field in 1921. He prepared for 
an engineering career at Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology. For the first three 
years after he finished school he was 
employed by the United States Steel 
Corp. in the expansion of their city of 
Gary, Ind. In 1913 he opened a public 
engineering office, followed that four 
years later by taking charge of esti- 
Mating and ordering for the engineering 
department of an Armour & Co. sub- 
sidiary, 

Pon January, 1921, he joined the Mutual 
enefit’s Chicago agency and in his sec- 
ond year in the business his name was 
appearing on the company’s honor rolls. 

Ince then he has averaged more than 
4 quarter-million dollars of annual pro- 
uction every year. He qualified for 
and attended all the conventions the 
ny has held. Mr. Hertz believes 
et production and up to this 
= k as thirteen years of consecutive 
eekly production to his credit. 


Medical Directors in Annual 
Meeting Here Review Experience 


A Study of Statistics on Women as Insurance Risks Shows 
Some Changes Necessary in Tables, Dr. Dublin 
Reports; Meeting Concludes Today 


With women now forming a large and 
increasing proportion of the life insur- 
ance clientele, the time has come for the 
rapidly accumulating experience on wom- 
en to be analyzed with a view to a- more 
intelligent and equitable treatment of 
female applicants, members of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Medical Di- 
rectors of America were told yesterday 
at the opening session of their annual 
meeting being held in the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. 

That opinion was included in the open- 
ing paragraph of a paper presented by 
Louis I. Dubin, Ph.D., third vice-presi- 
dent and statistician, and Herbert L. 
Marks, both of the Metropolitan Life. 
Title of the paper was “The Mortality 
of Women According to Build.” They 
reported that from almost every point of 
view women are today desirable insur- 
ance risks and with reasonable care in 
their selection the companies accepting 
them need have no fear that they will 
have an unfavorable effect on the com- 
pany’s general mortality experience. 
However, as applicants for life insurance 
women do present specific problems of 
underwriting. 


New Height-Weight Table Needed 


In a study of standard cases in the 
regular Ordinary branch _ including 
monthly premium insurance issued on the 
lives of women, the Metropolitan Life 
made height and weight tables to see 
whether the old standards, based on the 
Medico-Actuarial tables, hold today. 
Need for some revision was revealed. 
The Metropolitan will make a study on 
substandard risks and give a full report 
probably a year from now, showing com- 
pany experience and suggesting neces- 
sary changes in the tables for women. 

The Metropolitan Life study revealed 
that the old table overstated the averages 
at ages under 25 and understated them 
at ages past 25. 

Analysis of the mortality according to 
weight classes showed the same trends as 
the earlier studies on male lives, namely, 
relatively high mortalities among young 
underweights, distinctly high mortalities 
among older overweights and the most 
favorable build with regard to mortality 
shifting from moderate overweight at the 
younger ages to moderate underweight at 
the older ages. There is some evidence 
that the excess mortalities are not as 
great in females as in males. 


Meeting Continues Today 


More than 200 members of the Asso- 
ciation of Medical Directors are in New 
York City for the annual meeting, which 
continues today, The annual dinner was 
held yesterday evening with Dr. Chester 
F. S. Whitney of the Home Life of New 
York, chairman of the committee in 
charge. 

This organization comprises represen- 
tatives of the largest companies in both 
the United States and Canada. Dr. 
Chester T. Brown of the Prudential is 
association president. The vice-presi- 
dents are Dr. Samuel B. Scholz, Jr-., 
Penn Mutual, and Dr. Henry W. Cook, 
Northwestern National. Dr, Edwin G. 
Dewis, Prudential, is secretary; Dr. Al- 
bert O. Jimenis, Metropolitan, treasurer; 
Dr. Harold M. Frost, New England Mu- 
tual, editor of proceedings. 


Paper on Glycosurics 


The first paper on the meeting’s pro- 
gram, reporting a study made by three 
members of the medical staff of the 


Equitable Life Assurance Society on the 
mortality of Glycosuria among accepted 
and rejected risks, was supplementary to 


a paper presented at the 1933 meeting 
of the medical association. Collaborat- 
ing on the paper were Dr. Frederick 
G. Brathwaite, associate medical direc- 
tor; Dr. Edgar W. Beckwith, assistant 
medical director, and John P. Mills, all 
of the Equitable Society. Since the 
earlier paper the Equitable has prepared 
a mortality table from its own standard 





DR. CHESTER T. 


BROWN 


examined business which represents very 
closely the mortality experience over the 
period of the present study and forms 
the basis of calculations of expected 
claims. 

The authors reported three departures 
in their more recent study: The earlier 
table represents a mortality which on 
the business as a whole is probably about 
10% lighter than the later table, but not 
for all ages. The present investigation 
is by policies rather than lives. The 
present study is confined among the sub- 
standard policies to cases where glyco- 
suria was the only impairment of im- 
portance. 

Study on Not Insured Group 


The paper presented something of an 
innovation in that it did not confine 
itself to a study of the mortality on as- 
sured lives but reported the results of 
research in the mortality of declined 
cases and those not taken out. The 
authors said: 

“During the year 1934 an effort was 
made to trace the lives in glycosuria 
cases not taken and declined in order 
to study their mortality. An attempt was 
made to trace all persons whose sur- 
names began with K or an earlier letter 
of the alphabet in the file. There were 
384 lives on the Not Taken Out list of 
substandard glycosurics about whom evi- 
dence of death or survival was obtain- 
able on all but 28. Among the 1,791 
persons refused insurance primarily be- 
cause of glycosuria or hyperglycemia or 
both, information was lacking in only 203 
cases. This represents 92.7% success in 
the follow up among the Not Taken Outs 
and 88.7% among the rejected or 89.8% 
for the entire group. * 

“The Not Taken Out group shows a 
mortality of 152% of the expected by 
the Joint Occupation Study Basic Table 
1920-1926 when only the observed cases 
are included, there being 9.23 death ex- 
pected and 14 actually recorded. If the 
mortality in the group of 28 ‘lost’ cases 
is assumed to be five times that of the 
other Not Taken Outs the total mortality 
for the group rises to 188% of the ex- 
pected. The average rating of the whole 


group of Not Taken Out cases presumed 
a mortality of about 200% of the stand- 
ard; but as there is a selection upon the 
part of the insured involved in refusing 
the policy, we might expect the observed 
mortality to be less than that allowed 
for by the rating.” 
Some Discussion Leaders 

Discussion leaders yesterday morning 
were these: Dr. Llewellyn Hall, assist- 
ant medical director, Phoenix Mutual; 
Dr. Francis H. McCrudden, assistant 
medical director, New England Mutual, 
and Dr. Edward S. Dillon, assistant med- 
ical director, Penn Mutual. 

H. L. Shapiro, Ph.D., associate curator 
of physical anthropology, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York 
City, and Dr. Richard L. Willis, assist- 
ant medical director, Mutual Life of New 
York. 

Two features were scheduled for the 
program yesterday afternoon: 

“Revival cf the Human Heart,” a film; 
courtesy Dr. William B. Kountz. Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. Commen- 
tator, Dr. Harry E. Ungerleider, Equita- 
ble Society. 

“Recent Advances in 
ography,” Dr. Frank N. Wilson, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Discussion, Dr. 
Arthur C. DeGraff, New York City, and 
Dr. Cecil C. Birchard, Sun Life. 


Friday Morning, October 29 

On the program today are these 
“Prognosis and Life Expectancy in the 
Psychoneuroses,” Dr. Peter G. Denker, 
Equitable Society. Discussion, Dr. Fos- 
ter Kennedy, Cornell University Medi- 
cal College. 

“The Significance of Past Hyperten- 
sion in Applicants Later Presenting Nor- 
mal Average Blood Pressure,” Dr. Lewis 
F. MacKenzie and Pearce Shepherd, as- 
sistant actuary, Prudential. Discussion, 
Dr. John M. Livingston, Mutual Life of 
Canada, and Dr. William Bolt, New 
York Life. 

“Goiter: Fifteen Years’ Underwriting 
Experience,” Dr. Frank H. Carber, Mu- 
tual Life of New York. Discussion, Dr. 


Electrocardi- 


William O. Pauli, Union Central Life, 
and Dr. George McCreight, Bankers 
Life. Co. 


THIRTY YEARS WITH PRU 


R. J. Robinson, Superintendent at 
Kearny, N. J., Is Feted at Anni- 


_versary Dinner 


In observance of his thirtieth anniver- 
sary as a Prudential representatives, 
Robert J. Robinson, superintendent of 
the Kearny district, was the honor guest 
at a dinner last night at Essex House, 
Newark. More than 100 of Superintend- 
ent Robinson’s Prudential colleagues, in- 
cluding several home office supervisory 
officers and his close associates in the 
field, attended the dinner following a 
business meeting in the afternoon. 

Robinson joined the Prudential as an 
agent in Harrison in 1907. Four years 
later he became an assistant superin- 
tendent in the same district and on Oc- 
tober 9, 1916, he was promoted to a su- 
perintendency. On January 19, 1920, hi 
was transferred to Kearny, thus serving 
his entire long tenure in one community 

During the thirty years, Superintend- 
ent Robinson has interested himself in 
civic affairs as well as in his chosen 
calling. He is a member of the Kearny 
Sinking Fund Commission and a direc- 
tor of the Harrison- & Kearny Trust Co 
and the Citizens Building & Loan. Hi 
is a member of the Masons, the Knights 
Templar and of the Salaam Tempk 
Shriners. Also of the Kearny Lodge 
of Elks, the Order of the Eastern Star 
and of the Tall Cedars of Lebanon. 








MONTHLY PREMIUM TABLES 


The Manhattan Life has issued tables 
showing the amount of insurance that 
can be purchased with monthly premi- 
ums of $5 and $10 on a variety of plans. 
In doing this the company makés it 
clear to agents that monthly premium 
settlement plans should be used only 
when necessary or where the prospect's 
financial habits are such as fit in with 
monthly premium payments. 
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Channing Davis New 
Manager Canada Life 
HEADS NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


Fernand E. Gendron Has Voluntarily 
Retired After Many Years In 
Management Field 








Fernand E. Gendron, for the past five 
years manager for the New York City 
branch office of the Canada Life at 110 
William Street, has voluntarily retired 
from that position and the head office 
has appointed Channing Davis, formerly 
agency supervisor, as manager of the 
office effective November 1. 

Mr. Davis as supervisor for the past 
year in the New York office of the 
Canada Life has done a splendid job in 
the recruiting and training of men and 
in developing brokerage business, his 
record qualifying him for his appoint- 
ment as manager. A native of Boston 
and more recently a resident of New 
Jersey Mr. Davis came into the insur- 
ance business from the investment field, 
making his first connection with the 
Robert A, VanAlst agency of the Berk- 
shire Life, New York City. Starting 
as a personal producer, he was later 
appointed supervisor in that office, 
spending in all about five years with 
the Berkshire. 


Tribute from Head Office 


In tribute to his accomplishments dur- 
ing five years as manager, the Canada 
Life has given Mr. Gendron the title 
of associate manager. R. W. Preston is 
secretary of the New York City agency. 

His retirement from the responsibilities 
of management fulfills a desire that Mr. 
Gendron has had for some time. Doing 
a large personal production in the past 
and ranking among the leaders in the 
New York office, he will now give his 
entire time to selling. A native of 
Canada, he entered life insurance sev- 
enteen years ago, has been a manager 
for the Travelers in New York City 
and was manager for the Continental 
American Life in Philadelphia for five 
years before accepting the appointment 
with the Canada Life in June, 1932. Mr. 
Gendron makes his home in Summit, N.]J. 





HEAR M. STANLEY RUKEYSER 





Members of Rosenstein Agency, New 
York City, Get Economist’s View 
on Compensation of Agents 

Speaker at the Abe Rosenstein agency, 
Equitable Society, New York City, on 
Monday morning this week was Merryle 
Stanley Rukeyser, financial columnist for 
the New York Journal-American and 
contributor to the Atlantic Monthly. 
Among several books he has written the 
most recent is “The Diary of a Prudent 
Investor.” 

He discussed the advisability of all 
insurance companies compensating their 
agents on a salary basis, part of which 
salary should be compensation solely for 
services to old policyholders; agents then 
would not be forced to resort to high- 
pressure methods, which tend to decrease 
services rendered and result in the com- 
panies’ obtaining undesirable business. 
Volume alone and size of company mean 
nothing once a certain point has been 
reached, 

He illustrated the advantages of the 
liquidity of life insurance in times of 
stress, in comparison to the liquidity of 
stocks, bonds and mortgages, where 
owned in large quantities by wealthy 
individuals. 


DETROIT LIFE POSTPONEMENT 
The proposed hearing in Federal Dis- 
trict Court, Lansing, Mich., on the De- 
troit Life-Life of Detroit reinsurance 
plan has been postponed again. The 
Life of Detroit was formed to take over 
the business of the defunct Detroit Life. 
The Insurance Department is not a party 
in this case at present. 





Diary of Prudent Investor 


Great Book for Insurance 


Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, financial 
columnist, in his most recent book, “The 
Diary of a Prudent Investor”, published 
by Hillman-Curl, Inc. New York City, 
traces in narrative style the financial 
life story of Jim Blake from the time 
he enters business at 22 on $15 a week 
until he retires at 65 on $6,000 a year. 
most of that income from life insurance 
and annuities. 

The book shows the need for and the 
reward of a well defined program, out- 
lines a plan of saving and investment 
which is within the range of everyone, 
and puts the emphasis on human needs 
rather than stocks, bonds and insurance. 

Mr. Rukeyser puts these words into 
the mouth of the insurance agent who 
sells Jim Blake his first policy, one for 
$2,000: “. . . But it is negative to think 
of death. The real appeal of insurance 
lies in the fact that it confers immor- 
tality on those who take advantage of it. 
It enables the policyholder to make 
monetary payments to his dear ones 
long after he has passed on, conferring 
on him a financial immortality for at 
least a generation. On the other hand, 
the long-lived can convert their matured 
insurance into a _ self-pensioning fund. 
And in the interim as your needs change, 
with marriage and the consequences, you 
can in a tailor-made fashion adjust this 
insurance program to meet your shift- 
ing requirements... .” 





JOHNS ON HEISMAN TROPHY 

Daryl D. Johns, New York general 
agent Home Life of New York, has 
been named chairman of the Heisman 
Memorial Trophy committee by the 
New York Downtown Athletic Club. The 
trophy is awarded each year to the out- 
standing college football player selected 
by a poll of sports writers and radio 
sports announcers throughout the 
country. 


Court Decides for Agent In 


Renewal Commission Case 
The Georgia Court of Appeals, Carson 
v. Sun Life of Canada, 192 S. E. 240, 
holds that a provision in an agent’s 
contract of employment that should he 
“become connected with, or do busi- 
ness, directly or indirectly, for any other 
life assurance company”, the contract, 
if then in force, should at once termi- 
nate, and in any event he should forfeit 
any claim to commissions under the con- 
tract, was invalid, because it was with- 
out limit as to territory. 

The contract necessarily fixed a time 
limit on the restriction for the reason 
that no commission was provided for 
beyond the tenth policy year. But it 
was absolutely unlimited as to territory, 
and under the authority of Bonner v. 
Bailey, 152 Ga. 629, void as being in 
illegal restraint of trade. Its object was 
to penalize the agent for representing 
another life company. 

The contract nrovided that the agent 
would be entitled to the renewal com- 
missions if he lived, was not discharged 
for improper conduct, and did not work 
for a rival company. The court added 
that “Some foreign jurisdictions have 
held to the contrary, but this court and 
the Supreme Court have not passed on 
the qu2stion.” 

PAYMENTS TO THOSE LIVING 

Living policyholders of the Bankers 
Life of Iowa received almost 60% of 
the policy payments made in Septem- 
ber. While beneficiaries received $575,- 
218, the dividends, disability and annuity 
payments totaled $851,352. 





INDIANAPOLIS LIFE GAINS 
Gain in insurance in force by the In- 
dianapolis Life for nine months exceeded 
gains for the same period last year by 


32%. The lapse ratio now is the lowest 
in the company’s history. Cash sur- 
renders and policy loans are below 
normal. 
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The YEARS 
that are ye 


TOBE... 


Have you planned for 
them ... planned for 
the years near 
journey’s end... 
planned for that 
period of quiet leisure 
and pleasure so well 
deserved in the last 
miles of life’s busy 
pilgrimage? 

Indeed, such is the 
time when life may 
well begin again... 
with the world at your 
feet awaiting your new 
discoveries. 

That is why you 
should write now, and 
see how you may pro- 
vide freedom and in- 
dependence in later 
years through a SUN 
LIFE RETIREMENT 
INCOME PLAN. 










MONTREAL 


os AS 








An example of press advertising recently released by the SUN LIFE OF CANADA 





Missouri State Ass’n 
Backs Geo. Robertsoy 


MID-YEAR MEETING IN ST. Lous 





O’Malley, a Speaker, Commends 4, 
Successor; Cummings, Buckley 


And Van Sickler Speak 





Upwards of 300 life underw Titers, many 
from out of the state, attended the 
mid-year meeting of the Missourj Stat 
Association of Life Underwriters 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, on Octobe; 
21 and 22 and voted to hold the annual 
meeting at Springfield some time dy. 


ing either May or June. The exa 
dates will be fixed by the executiy, 
committee later. Dallas Alderman oj 


Kansas City, Mo., president of the stay 
association, was in charge of the gath. 
ering. 

The work of the state association em. 
braces four major activities—legislation 
life insurance education, membership an( 
local association programs. Committee: 
reported on progress made since the las 
annual meeting held at Jefferson City 

The state association endorsed § 
Louis as the place for holding the 193 
meeting of the National Association 0 
Life Underwriters and full cooperation 
will be accorded to the efforts to bring 
the big gathering to the Missour 
metropolis. 

On October 22 during his address at 
the sales congress National President 
O. Sam Cummings set a precedent by 
expressing the hope that he would be 
coming back to St. Louis in 1939, 


Sales Congress Session 


The organization passed a_ resolutior 
commending Missouri’s new  Superin- 
tendent of Insurance George A. S. Rob- 
ertson and he was promised the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the association 
and its members. 

Those in attendance at the gathering 
joined with the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis at a luncheon meet- 
ing at Hotel Jefferson at which Adam 
Rosenthal, president St. Louis Associa- 
tion, and Dallas Alderman, state presi- 
dent, acted as co-chairmen, 

Speakers were National President 0 
Sam Cummings, general agent, Kansas 
City Life, Dallas; L. Mortimer Buckley, 
leader of the Chicago agency, Provident 
Mutual Life, and W. H. Van Sickler, 
general agent, State Mutual, St. Louis 

An_ additional speaker was former 
Superintendent of Insurance R. Emmett 
O'Malley who showed his sportsmanship 
by commending his successor, George A 
S. Robertson, and urged that the lif 
underwriters of the state give him their 
whole-hearted support. 





FRANK A. KNAPP DEAD 





Was Chairman of Board and Vice-Presi- 
dent of Ohio State Life; a Director 
Twenty-eight Years 

Frank A. Knapp, aged 72 years, vice- 
president and chairman of the executive 
committee, Ohio State Life, died Monday 
at his home in Bellevue, O. 

Mr. Knapp joined the Ohio State Lif 
as a stockholder soon after it was o 
ganized thirty years ago. He had been 
a director for twenty-eight year and sev- 
eral years ago served as acting president 
for several months. He was active i 
banking and telephone circles and wa 
one of the leading laymen in the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church. 


AMONG MUTUAL LIFE LEADERS 





The Albert H. Jones Agency, 1 
Broadway, New York, Mutual Lilt, 
placed three associates among “The 


Fifty Leaders” of the company for the 
month of September. They were Junict 
E. Avers, Horace J. Wippell and Harty 
M. Chamberlin. Mr. Avers, who entered 
the business in March, 1936, led the 
entire group in September and has # 
ready qualified for membership in the 


1937-38 national field club. 
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Agency Officers—Sales Research Bureau Chicago Meeting 





Life 
Use of Rating Chart 


In Selecting Agents 
FORECASTS PROVE ACCURATE 





Albert K. Kurtz of Bureau Staff Tells 
Of Valuable Aid in Rating 
Prospective Agents 
One of the biggest causes of waste in 
life insurance is due to contracting too 
men who are unqualified for life 
insurance selling but selection aids are 
now available which enable general 
ents and managers to exercise better 
pros- 





many 


cadement, one of these being the 
pective agents rating chart devised by 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, Albert K. Kurtz of the Bureau 
staff told the meeting in Chicago this 
week. . . } 

3y means of a composite rating chart 
based on the records of 10,000 full time 
agents data was secured on twenty- 
four personal history items. Charts 
were exhibited showing the results in 
the use of the chart, compared to man- 
ager’s judgment and the original chart. 

“A scoring system was devised for 
each of the 24 items included in the 
study,” said Mr, Kurtz, “scoring being 
based on the actual records made by 
these agents. For example, when we 
assign a score of two points to a man 
who owns $2,500 of life insurance, and 
assign a score of four points to a man 
who owns $5,000 of life insurance, we do 
so, not because we think that a man 
should own a large amount of life in- 
surance in order to be a successful life 
underwriter, but because we actually 
found out that the men who had $5 000 
of life insurance tended to remain in the 
business longer and to scll more life in- 
surance than the men who owned only 
$2,500 of insurance. 

“After determining the relative im- 
portance of each of the twenty-four 
items, ten were selected as giving the 
best predictions of first and second year 
production and as also giving good pre- 
dictions of whether or -not an agent 
would remain in the business. Of course, 
we do not want to hire big producers 
who will stay with us for only a few 
months. Neither do we want to hire 
men who will remain in the business for 
ten years and never produce much of 
anything. The details of the method 
used in selecting these items are de- 
scribed in the report, “Rating Prospec- 
tive Agents”. 


Allowing for Age Factor 


When any rating chart is being ap- 
plied to a prospective agent, the scores 
on each of the separate items are added 
together in order to obtain a score for 
the rating chart as a whole. “Anyone 
who has used rating charts at all ex- 
tensively knows, in the case of certain 
low scores, that allowances should be 
made for the man’s youth,” continued 
the speaker. “This belief is well found- 
ed, for nearly all rating charts penalize 
young men. For example, a number of 
Successful salesmen were rated by a 
chart that is one of the most widely 
used in the country today. Not one of 
oo men would have made a passing 
“ore on that chart at the time of his 
graduation from college. The difficulty 
re the Practical application of that chart 
= that it was not adjusted for age. 
“or instance, one man who received a 
on — was regarded, as far as the 
“ine art was concerned, as exactiy 
obel _ to any other man who re- 
€ same score—regardless of the 
act that one such man may have been 
> years old while another was only 23. 
N any rating chart which is intended 
pe. oh inate prediction of success, 
a _ € properly taken into account. 
pr fhe do this is to compare the 
with _ e by each prospective agent 
i Ps scores made by other men of 
on th age and to interpret his score 

at basis. This method is being used 


tog 


What $30,000 Will Mean Toward 


Educating Agents 


Chicago, Oct. 27—Dr. David McCahan, 
dean of the American College of Life 
Underwriters, asked by The Eastern 
Underwriter to discuss what the action 
of the Life Agency Officers in providing 
a fund of $30,000 a year to the college 
will mean to persons engaged in life 
insurance selling, said: 

“It will broaden their opportunity for 
securing the necessary educational 
facilities to enable them to prepare for 
meeting more satisfactorily the needs 
of the insurance public. It is the hope 
of the college that with the additional 
means thus provided greater assistance 
can be given to life underwriters in the 
organization of study groups and classes 
which will operate on a permanent basis 
in many cities and towns where these 
do not now exist. 

“Additional material which can be ser- 
viceable to study group leaders and 
teachers in conducting such groups can 
now also be made available. As time 
goes on the number of study groups 
should be materially increased so that 





Sees Better Selection And 
Training As Present Trend 





ALEXANDER MACKENZIE 


Oct. 
assistant 


27.—Alexander Mack- 
general manager and 
manager of agencies Manufacturers Life, 
told the Life Agency Officers in Chicago 
this week that the tendency towards bet- 
ter selection and training and a sounder 
attitude towards agency problems was 
evidenced in many directions. After 
discussing the position of his own com- 
pany relative to selection and training 
on the North American continent he 
told of the care also being exercised 
in other parts of the world in careful 
personnel selection and methods. 


Chicago, 
enzie, 





for the interpretation of the scores ob- 
tained on the present Prospective 
Agents Rating Chart. For example, this 
procedure for interpreting scores shows 
us that a score of 60 is unusually high 
for a man who is only 25 years of age, 
while the same score is low for a man 


of 45. 


Told by McCahan 


the large proportion of underwriters who 
now have no opportunities for advanced 
study will secure such. 

“This development should result in a 
larger number of men and women who 
enter life insurance with a determina- 
tion to make it a permanent vocation 
and who follow a systematic and thor- 
ough program of preparation which will 
not only open to them a broader vision 
of what life insurance can do, but will 
enable them more effectively to meet 
the complex problems of a changing 
economic picture, 

“The funds which have been contrib- 
uted by the companies will be used in 
the further development of educational 
facilities for which it was necessary that 
the college increase its fees to $20 per 
examination. However, each represent»- 
tive of a company contributing to this 
fund for underwriter education will be 
entitled to a credit of $10 per examina- 
tion which means that the actual cost to 
such candidate will remain the same as 
in the past.” 


C. J. North Heads American 
College Committee; 


Succeeds His Brother 
Chicago, Oct. 27.—Henry E. North 
Life Officers’ 
the American College of 
Life Underwriters, said that the compa- 
nies have subscribed for a $30,000 a 
fund. This will be known as a 
cooperative fund for underwriter educa- 
tion. 


chairman of the Agency 


committee of 


year 


This fund will be drawn upon by 
the companies to pay one-half of the 
fees of underwriters enrolling in the 
study group and qualifying for the col- 
lege examination. The fund will be a 
common fund, that is, there will be no 
limit of maximum or minimum number 
of men who avail themselves of the fund 

Future fees of the college starting 
Tuly, 1938, will be increased to $100. 
Formerly it was $50. The benefit of the 
subscribing companies to the fund will 
be that their men who take the examin»- 
tion will only be required to pay $50 an‘ 
the remaining amount will be paid to the 
college from the fund established. 

Mr. North has resigned as chairman cf 
the committee and is succeeded by Cecil 
J. North. third vice-president Metro- 
politan Life, as chairman. 


F. L. Jones Recommends Book 


“Streamline Your Mind” 


Oct. 27.—In a talk on the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
and the growing popularity of thought- 
ful study of insurance to master its tech- 
nique and its sale, Frank L. Jones, vice- 
president of the Equitable Society, rec- 
ommended to the Life Agency Officers 
and Sales Research Bureau convention 
audience that they read “Streamline 
Your Mind” which he regards as one of 
the outstanding books written in some 
time. 


Chicago, 





New Pep Talker Appears 

Chicago, Oct. 27—A new pep type 
talker who heretofore has not appeared 
before national organizations in insur- 
ance, wound up yesterday afternoon's 
session of the Life Agency Officers. He 
is T Reiss Hill, president of Rexair, 
Inc., of Detroit. This is an air-condi- 
tioning outfit which is going ahead fast. 





To Check Up on Agency 
Agreement Violations 


RATIO OF PART-TIMERS LESS 





O. Sam Cummings Says National Ass’n 
Is Standing Pat Against Changes; 
W. W. Jaeger Reports 





Chicago, Oct. 27.—The attempt of some 
companies to change the Agency Prac- 
tices Agreement somewhat with a view 
of bringing in more signatory companies 
Both signa- 
tory companies and the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters are stand- 
ing pat. O. Sam Cummings, president 
of the National Association, told the 
Life Agency Officers this week that the 
National Association is setting up ma- 
chinery to report agency agreement vio- 
lations and also has these objectives: 

“We are going to study the effect 
of the operation of the agreement to 
date and are going to work for more 
company signatures; in fact, we are 
going to try and find out why those not 
in are not marching along with the 
project.” 

W. .W. Jaeger, chairman, Agency 
Practices Agreement, said all signs 
pointed to better selection and training 
of men. He reported the results of a 
questionnaire answered by thirty-seven 
companies. He said that on January 1 
1935, 22% of total contracts in force 
were part time and 78% were full time. 
The same companies reported that the 
first of this year 16% of their total 
contracts were part time men and &4% 
were full time. During that time there 
was a decrease of 39% in total number 
of agents. Of the 39% decrease only 
a small percentage was full time. 


has not been successful. 











Selected Chairman For 
1938 Insurance Week 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN 
Vice-President, Massachusetts Mutual 


Mass. Mut. Well Represented 


Chicago, Oct. 27.—The agency division 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life was 
represented at the Life Agency Officers 
convention by seven men. They are 
Joseph C. Behan and Chester O. 
Fischer, vice-presidents; W. M. Benton, 
agency secretary; James M. Blake 
manager field department ; 





service 
Charles W. Hall and Arthur D. Lynn, 
assistant directors of agencies; and E. 
Lloyd Mallon, agency assistant. 

This is the first Life Agency Officers 
meeting attended by Messrs. Hall, 
Lynn and Mallon. 
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Connecticut Mutual Reports on 
Investigation of Policy Terminations 


There must be some scientific way to 
find the answer to the problem of large 
terminations of insurance policies. 

Several such investigations have been 
made in the past, and the Connecticut 
Mutual Life has been making one for 
thirteen months, under the direction of 
Henry H. Steiner, secretary of the com- 
pany and at one time and for a con- 
siderable time head of production. 

Results of the Connecticut Mutual 
findings were given to the annual meet- 
ing of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau this week by Mr. Steiner. Also, 
there was distributed at the meeting a 
booklet on the survey, issued by the 
Connecticut Mutual, written by Mr. 
Steiner, and bearing the caption “Profit- 
able Prospecting”. 


Analyzed 21,405 Cases 


The Connecticut Mutual investigation 
covers policies which have been on the 
books of the company from twenty-one 
years to less than one-quarter year. 
Analysis of the persistency factor was 
made of 21,405 cases totaling $63,329,410 
in volume. Problem was approached 
from two major angles: why certain 
policies remain in force over long 
periods of time; and what factors in- 
fluence termination of less than two 
years old. 

Mr. Steiner’s book contains many in- 
teresting charts and percentage group- 
ings. One chart lines up the Quality 
Occupational Groups, classifying busi- 
ness and professions and occupations 
under Excellent, Good, Fair and Poor. 

Under Occupation the policies ana- 
lyzed show that the groups run true to 
form. Persistency in the Excellent 
group was 55% more favorable than 
in the Poor Group. The best persist- 
ency of course is with executives, pro- 
prietors of business, professional people, 
capitalists and editors. Worst are drivers 
of trucks, buses and taxis, street car 
conductors, filling station and garage 
attendants, domestic and personal ser- 
vants, nurses, ushers, unskilled manual 
laborers. 

Some other highlights in Connecticut 
Mutual investigation follow: 


Income 


Policyholders with incomes above 
$3,000 showed a persistency rate 20% 
better than did those under $2,000. 

Policyholders earning $5,000 or more 
had better persistency rates and aver- 
aged from four to five times as much 
insurance per sale as those earning less 
than $2,000. 

The average sale to applicants earn- 
ing from $3,000 to $5,000 is nearly three 
times that to low-salaried applicants. 

Over 50% of all applicants under in- 


vestigation earned less than $2,000 
annually. 
Prior Insurance in Force 


Thirty-five per cent of those under in- 
vestigation had no prior insurance. 

Fifty-five per cent of all policies in- 
vestigated had under $2,000 of prior in- 
surance in force. 

Policyholders with less than $2,000 
prior insurance in force showed the 
highest termination rates and, a very 
much lower average size policy. 


Amount of Policy 


Policies of $5,000 and over showed a 
definitely more favorable termination 
rate. 

Aside from its bearing on persistency, 
the size of the policy is of major im- 
portance to the company as well as to 


Blackstone Studios 
HENRY H. STEINER 


the field because of its bearing upon 
expenses and upon agents’ earnings. 

Approximately half of policies investi- 
gated were for amounts of $2,000 and 
less, but they provided only 15% to 20% 
of the total volume. 


Mode of Premium Payment 


Mode of premium payment has a vital 
bearing on persistency at all policy ages, 
more particularly in the early years. In 
the issues of 1915-16 terminations on 
quarterly payments were 50% greater 
than on annual premium policies. In the 
issues of 1925, quarterly terminations 
rate was 331/3% greater than that of 
annuals, On business less than two years 
old, the termination rate on quarterlies 
was twice that of annual premiums. First 
year lapse rate on 1915-16 issues, quar- 
terly terminations were twice as great 
as annual. Annual premium policies av- 
eraged 50% larger in volume than poli- 
cies on quarterly or semi-annual premium 
payment plans. 

The mode of premium payment was 
more important in its bearing upon two 
year persistency rates than was the 
amount of the insured’s annual income. 
In all of the investigation there was 
comparatively little difference in termi- 
nation rates between policies with pre- 
miums payable annually and semi-an- 
nually. 

Optional Settlement Agreements 

and Age of Applicant 

Policies with agreements had a much 
more favorable persistency rate than 
those without such agreements. The 
average size of the policy with agree- 


ments was approximately 75% larger 
than the company average. 
The persistency rates and also the 


average size of policies increase with 
the age of the applicant. Mortality and 
underwriting problems in the higher age 
groups tend to offset the more favorable 
aspect of persistency. 
Cash Settlement, Replacements, Term 
Twenty-two and_ sixty-seven hun- 
dredths per cent of our 1934 issues 
where no settlement was taken did not 
pay as much as one quarterly premium. 
Over twice as many applications with- 
out cash settlement failed to produce 
renewals as was the case where cash 
was taken with the application. 
Termination rates before the end of 





two years were twice as high on insur- 
ance issued to replace prior insurance 
in force (any company) as on business 
not involved in replacements. On busi- 
ness eleven years old and under, termi- 
nation rates on replaced business were 
about 20% above average. 

On the study of the issues of 1934 lapse 
rates on Term policies were over twice 
as great as on Life and Endowment 
policies. 

Importance of Quality Prospecting 


In discussing value of quality pros- 
pecting Mr. Steiner said that larger 
policy sales and more persistent business 
result from that kind of prospecting. A 
surprisingly large portion of all busi- 
ness investigated was of Poor quality 
as measured by the company’s rating 
chart. 

“If an agent who is now writing Poor 
business should improve his average 
quality to the next group; that is, Fair, 
the amount of production would be worth 
13% more to him in actual commissions, 
and, at the same time, would materially 
increase the amount of the average sale,” 
he said. 

Mr. Steiner also told how the general 
agent will benefit if he can raise quality 
of business from Poor to Good. 

The Connecticut Mutual figures indi- 
cate that approximately one-third of a 
soliciting agent’s commissions depend 
upon renewal premiums. Approximately 
80% of the income received by a gen- 
eral agent arises from renewals and 
collection fees. 





SEPTEMBER SALES LOWER 
Most of Decrease in New England and 
Middle States But $5,450,009,000 
Written This Year 
Whereas total sales of life insurance 
in the United States as of September 
30 were 5% ahead of those for the same 
period last year, sales for September 
were slightly less than for September, 
1936, according io the monthly survey 
published by the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. The New England and 
Middle Atlantic states accounted for 
most of the decrease while the Pacific 
coast states ran counter to the general 
trend by reporting an increase in sales 

of 6%. 

Total sales in the United States dur- 
ing September amounted to slightly 
more than $500,000,000. Sales for the 
year, through September, totaled $5,450,- 
000,000. September, 1937, sales shown in 
percentage of September, 1936, sales 
segregated by geographical sections fol- 
low: 





APE eee reer ere 94% 
ELE LEE 92 
TT eae 101 
SE Se MOND kc vc cca waucenaee 107 
PS ee ae 97 
ew ES eae eee 101 
Ee ee SO ere 100 
PEE: Qed NeR Em nana casenadex deeds 101 
NNN. chek wake cain wed iettd Sotaeie ed mixes oes 106 
Eee Ren a EE RUNS ee 98% 


MURPHEY TALKS ADVERTISING 

Douglas J. Murphey, director of pub- 
licity and advertising, General American 
Life, discussed cooperation among the 
St. Louis advertising organizations at a 
meeting of the Junior Advertising Club 
October 19. He is president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of St. Louis. 





ST. CLAIR ADDRESSES ACTUARIES 

H. E. St. Clair, associate secretary 
Life Office Management Association In- 
stitute, was the principal speaker at an 
open meeting of the Actuarial Club of 
St. Louis October 15. 


Study of Persistency 
Records Show Value 


AGENT’S EFFORT AS_ FACTOR 





Carl A. Peterson, Northwestern Na. 
tional, Gives Results of Company’; 
Experience With Forecast 





The use of a persistency rating blank 
is of great value to the company jp 
bringing about better persistency, anj 
to the agent in increasing his income 
through better prospecting and_ bette 
selling, according to Carl A. Peterson 
superintendent of agencies Northwesterm 
National Life, who discussed this syb. 
ject before the Life Insurance Sales Re. 
search Bureau at its meeting in Chicago 
this week. 

“Early in 1937, we decided to make a 
new survey to bring to light more 
sharply the factors which entered into 
the persistency of Northwestern Na- 
tional business and to evaluate those 
factors on a basis that would bring the 
forecast and the actual renewal ratios 
experienced more closely together,” said 
Mr. Peterson. “This new survey com- 
prised 5,000 cases covering twelve and 
a half million dollars of life insurance 
written by Northwestern National agents 
in 1935. In an effort to secure a ‘mine 
run’ of cases and to eliminate the effect 
of changes in economic, political, and 
social conditions that normally occur as 
time inevitably moves forward, we took 
our samplings from one calendar year, 
and to balance out any seasonal factors 
we took the first 1,000 cases written after 
January 1, April 1, June 1, September 1, 
and November 1.” 


Other Records Erred 


The company evolved a new persist- 
ency forecast blank as a result of its 
findings. The study showed that per- 
sistency surveys previously made had 
erred in making the job of improving 
persistency appear to be a difficult one. 
Previous surveys had at least suggested 
that favorable persistency could be ob- 
tained by the agent only if he selected 
prospects approaching perfection with re- 
spect to their incomes, their ages, oc- 
cupations; their willingness to purchase 
substantial amounts of insurance and a 
number of other factors. 

We believe, that by including the fac- 
tor of the agent’s own effort in our new 
persistency forecast blank, and by giving 
him credit for that effort, we have gone 
a long step forward in meeting the 
agent’s objections, and in securing his 
active interest,” commented the speaker. 
“We believe further that anything that 
encourages the agent in the direction of 
better selling and better servicing is of 
prime importance. Finally, we feel that 
by measuring the quality of the agents 
sales and service effort we are far more 
likely to get an accurate forecast of the 
persistency of the business he writes. 

“The third major point that came out 
of the survey was that simplicity and 
clarity are highly important if we-are 
going to focus the agent’s mind on the 
right kind of prospects. We felt that 
previous studies had treated too general- 
ly the idea of getting better prospects. 
Every agent knows in general that he 
should be seeking better prospects, but 
we felt we should give sharper lines ° 
demarcation between good prospects who 
would give promise of better persistency, 
and poor prospects who would be likely 
to endanger his persistency record. !" 
this survey we attempted to meet the 
demands both for simplicity and _ clarity. 
While we studied twenty-four different 
factors which might have a bearing 
persistency of business, we eliminated al 
but eight, and in so doing we believe 
we have given sharper direction to te 
agent’s efforts.” 
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Life Agency 


Officers—Sales 


Research Bureau Chicago Meeting 





Study Shows Training 
Not Dominant Factor 


MANAGER’S ATTITUDE COUNTS 





is Likert Gives Results of Analysis 
Reo 170 pee Experience With 
Training Methods 





A study of the effectiveness of train- 
ing was recently made by the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau using 
as its source data obtained from 170 
full-time agents in twelve agencies. It 
was felt that an intensive study of a 
small group would yield more reliable 
information than a superficial study of 
a large number of agencies. The agen- 
cies selected were rated as an unusually 


ood group for the study, the results 
of which were presented to the Bureau 
meeting in Chicago this week by Rensis 


‘Likert of the Bureau staff. 


A major conclusion reached was that 
training as now carried on does not 
exercise a dominant influence on an 
agent’s success. There is evidence that 
training is an important influence but 
apparently it is not more important 
than any one of several others; at least 
it is not the primary factor. Further- 
more, it was concluded that training was 
not the dominant influence. Also, it 
was found that although some agents are 
more successful than others when 
grouped in terms of the training they 
receive no group was outstandingly 

erior. 
as me of Conclusions 

“It would seem,” said Mr. Likert, 
“that you will come as near getting a 
successful agent through disregarding 
selection and emphasizing training alone 
as you will from selecting with a rating 
chart; in other words, it is just about 
as important a selection but no more so. 

Another conclusion was that the 
method and point of view employed by 
the manager in dealing with his agents 
has a tremendous influence upon their 
success, an influence much greater than 
that exercised by either selection or 
training, 

Speaking about types of training Mr. 
Likert said that there is justification for 
definitely concluding that any training 
program will be improved by using sit- 
uations and methods which compel active 
rather than passive participation on the 
part of the agent. 

“In comparing results from the use of 
company as opposed to agency courses,” 
stated Mr. Likert, “there is a marked 
tendency for agency courses to show 
better results than is yielded by com- 
pany courses. This is particularly sig- 
nificant in view of the fact that among 
the agencies included in the study are 
those companies regarded as having a 
good training course. It would seem that 
not only must a training course be good 
but in addition it must be really in- 
tegrated with the local agency situation 
if it is to accomplish the desired results.” 

Continuing, Mr. Likert said: “It will 
hardly be denied that the purpose of 
home office supervision of all kinds is 
to see to it that the manager knows 
how to do each part of his job. That 
's, the aim of the home office is to teach 
the manager what he should do, not to 
do it for him. It would then seem 
that common sense dictates the functions 
of the home office in training to be; 
frst, to provide material from which 
tach manager can develop a first-class 
training program of his own; second, to 
Counsel with managers and aid them in 
eveloping such a program; and third, 
'o teach managers how to train agents. 
teaching managers how to make the 
training program interesting, stimulating, 
and effective, the home office agency~de- 
partment would undoubtedly be under- 
taking a more difficult task than train- 
mg agents directly, but there is every 
indication that such a method would 


yield sufficiently better results to justify 
the effort involved. 

“While training may not be all-im- 
portant, it still has an appreciable in- 
fluence upon success and it can be made 
more effective; first, by not superim- 
posing a training program upon an 
agency but by organizing the training 
program in each agency in such a man- 
ner that it is an integral part of the 
agency and closely identified with the 
person doing the training; and second, 
by using methods which require .active 
rather than passive participation on the 
part of the agent.” 





Reliance Life Rulings 
On New Policy Changes 


The Reliance Life has made known 
the new rules governing certain recent 
policy changes. No change in plan of 
insurance will be permitted more than 
two years after date of issue which 
involves replacing a non-participating 
policy with a participating policy. This 
rule does not apply to conversions of 
term policies made in accordance with 
the Privilege to Change clause contained 
in such policies. 

No change in plan of insurance will 
be permitted more than two years after 
date of issue which involves replacing a 
participating policy with a non-partici- 
pating policy. 

No policy originally issued on either 
the participating or non-participating 
basis, except term, may be changed to 
an Insurance with Life Income plan 
more than two years after date of issue. 





GOODELL KIWANIS GOVERNOR 
William F. Goodell, Louisville life in- 
surance broker, has been elected gov- 
ernor of Kiwanis International, Kentucky- 
Tennessee District. 


Branch Office Versus 
General Agency Plan 

DEPENDS ON MAN IN CHARGE 

Laurence S. Morrison Tells Research 


Bureau Meeting Standard of Income 
Should Be Set for Agency 





Whether the general agency or branch 
office agency system is used is not so 
important as the relative skill and ability 
of the men in charge, Laurence S. Mor- 
rison, consultant of the Sales Research 
Bureau, told the joint meeting of the 
Agency Officers- Research Bureau at 
Chicago this week. 

“Is the branch office plan better than 
the general agency plan?” he asked. 
“Probably yes, when the company, act- 
ing as its own general agent, can pro- 
duce a better result than a group of 
individuals can do. Probably no, when 
the individuals, each responsible in his 
own sphere, can produce a better result 
than a single individual, or an agency 
committee, working from the home office 
through salaried managers in the field, 
with perhaps a much lesser degree of 
authority and more standardization. 

“Broadly speaking, the general agency 
plan implies delegated authority and less 
standardization, while branch office op- 
eration suggests concentrated authority 
and more standardization. Which is the 
better method of management? At the 
moment, we are forced to conclude that 
there is no final and absolute answer, 
since any intelligent answer depends so 
much upon the abilities and attitudes of 
the individuals responsible for results. 
If we apply the question to a specific 
company, we cannot even begin to an- 
swer it until we know something about 
that company. Vague generalizations 
may be worse than useless. 

“We conclude, therefore, that any gen- 
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eral or academic discussion of this point 
is futile. The best plan of manage- 
ment for you is the plan which will work 
the best for you, not for someone else.” 


Need Comprehensive View 


Continuing, Mr. Morrison said: “In 
these last years, we have learned with 
greater emphasis than ever before that 
new sales do not necessarily mean an 
increase of business in force, and we 
have seen that costs tend to rise if 
we do not make a conscious effort to 
hold them down. The easiest way to 
make’ this effort effective is to give our 
fieldmen a comprehensive incentive and 
to pay them for doing a comprehensive 
job. 

“Which plan, general agency or branch 
office, will best do this? Our answer is: 
it makes little or no difference, provided 
certain fundamentals are observed. 

“As far as we can tell, it is immaterial 
whether you exercise much control or 
little, as long as your plan or theory 
of management is adapted to your com- 
pany, to your personality, and to your 
way of doing business, and as long as 
it works. But in either case, one thing 
seems necessary to give you complete 
and accurate financial control and to give 
the fieldman a comprehensive financial 
incentive, and it remains our one un- 
qualified recommendation. That is a 
suitable schedule or formulae, based on 
renewal business as well as first-year, 
which, by setting up a standard income 
for each agency, will tell you how much 
you are willing to spend and will tell the 
manager or general agent how much he 
has to go on. If an agency shows a 
surplus, you can dispose of it as you see 
fit: if there is a deficit—at least you 
know how you stand, 

“The adoption of such a plan probably 
won’t solve all of your difficulties and 
certainly won’t work any miracles. ‘If 
you don’t already use it, try it. Some 
of the facts you will learn about your 
agencies may surprise you.” 





GREAT REPUBLIC LIFE STATUS 


California Department Sets Forth Terms 
on Which Company May Be Re- 
habilitated or Reinsured 
Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr., Insurance 
Commissioner for California, has an- 
nounced that proposals for rehabilita- 
tion or reinsurance of the Great Repub- 
lic Life will be opened November 1. 
He declared that “No proposal, either 
of rehabilitation or reinsurance, will be 
considered unless the obligations and lia- 
bilities on all present policies of the 
company are assumed and protected in 
full, without reservations of any nature 
whatsoever. Rehabilitation may be effect- 
ed through the purchase of all or any 
part of the present authorized and un- 
issued capital stock of the company or 
by other methods, provided the com- 
pany as rehabilitated will comply with 
the laws of California governing quali- 
fication of insurance companies for the 

lines proposed to be written.” 





EXTEND MORATORIUM 

A special session of the Wisconsin 
Legislature adjourned on October 16 has 
extended the state mortgage moratorium 
act for two years, there having been no 
concerted opposition from insurance com- 
panies or other large investors. The 
original act was passed in 1933 and gives 
owners of farms and homesteads faced 
with foreclosure the right of appeal to 
local mediation boards for adjustment of 
the debt, to arrange settlement with the 
creditor, and to obtain extension of the 
redemption period in case the court al- 
lows foreclosure. The original law did 
not provide application to real estate 
covered by Federal government loans, but 
in the extension this provision has been 
made. 
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Northwestern National 


Finds Loans Increasing 
repaying the 
than did so 
loans out- 
according 


Fewer borrowers are 
loans on their life policies 
a year ago, and 
standing are larger in 
to a report for the third quarter issued 
by Northwestern National Life. 

The company’s total policy loans out- 
standing have also increased in amount, 
from $9,191,005 as of September 30, 1936, 
to $9,253,586 as of September 30, 1937. 
The size of the average individual loan 
outstanding increased during the same 
period from $304.70 to $316.35. ’ 

Repayments on policy loans for the 
third quarter of this year were $110,608, 
as compared with $146,434 for the same 
period of 1936. For September, 1937, re- 
payments were $34,413 as against $56,952 
in September, 1936. 


No More Oral Hearings On 
Agents Under Security Act 


has 


individual 
size, 





The Bureau of Internal Revenue 


decided there will be no more oral hear- 
ings in arriving at decisions whether in- 
surance agents are independent contrac- 
tors or not. This week Travelers agents’ 
determination was before the Bureau. 
There will be a rehearing in the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual case. 

On November 5 and 6 there will be a 
meeting of the advisory council of the 
Social Security Board. 


New Occidental Directors 


New directors of the Occidental Life 
elected this week are Lee J. Dougherty, 
former president of Guaranty Life, the 
business of which was recently reinsured 
in the Occidental; Verne Jenkins, 
vice-president in charge of production, 
and Francis M. Hope, vice-president and 
actuary of the company. 





START HEARING ON UNION 

The Wisconsin state labor relations 
board has started hearings on the appli- 
cation of the International Union of Life 
Insurance Agents, for listing as a bona 
fide labor organization. The new union, 
in process of organization since last 
Spring, consists of Industrial life sales- 
men and has three locals, in Milwaukee, 
Racine and Kenosha, Wis., with E. N. 
Rice, Racine, as state organizer. When 
recognized the union plans a member- 
ship campaign throughout Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Michigan and Minnesota. The 
present membership is drawn almost en- 
tirely from Metropolitan, Prudential and 
John Hancock ranks. The union is inde- 
pendent, although its charter provides 
for affiliation with either AFL or CIO 
when the dispute between the two big 
unions is settled, according to Mr. Rice. 


PITTSBURGH C. L. U.’s MEET 

First meeting of the Pittsburgh Chap- 
ter of C.L.U. met October 18. R. Maxwell 
Stevenson, general agent National Life 
of Vt. presided as president. Harry H. 
Chase, Aetna Life, is program chairman 
for the season. Speaker at the meeting 
was Lisle A. Spencer, Equitable Society 
at Youngstown, Ohio, who said today’s 
market can be divided roughly into four 
groups, namely, (1) mass coverage or 
group and industrial insurance, (2) the 
annuity field, (3) life insurance generally, 
(4) a fundamental plan of living for peo- 
ple who want one or all of three things: 
an estate when they die, a place to get 
money in an emergency, an income when 
they are old. 








WHITEHURST FORT WORTH MGR. 

The Bankers Life of Iowa announces 
the appointment of Troy N. Whitehurst 
as agency manager at Fort Worth, Texas. 
A native. of Texas, Mr. Whitehurst at- 
tended Southern Methodist University 
and received his Master’s Degree at 
Harvard in 1926, W. L. Leavy, formerly 
agency supervisor at Fort Worth, has re- 
turned to the field. 


Yates Wins Prize With Selling Talk 
Debunking Present Fear of Inflation 


much talked about at 
subject of a_ prize- 
winning address by John W. Yates, 
Los Angeles, California, general agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual, at the Life Insur- 
ance Forum there October 5. Mr. Yates 
depreciates the term “inflation” and sub- 
stitutes therefor the term “must dollars,” 
which are the dollars one must have at 
age sixty-five, and the dollars one’s fam- 
ily must have if the provider is not here 
to earn them. Mr. Yates thinks in terms 
of big dollars and little dollars. The 
little ones are those paid in premiums 
and the big ones are those the com- 
pany returns to the assured or his fam- 
ily. To the prospect who fears that the 
dollars paid by the company may not 
be worth much in the years to come, 
Mr. Yates says that the main thing is 
that they surely will be paid. If there 
is fear that they won’t buy much take 
more insurance now. The value of a 
dollar depends on the need for it. Life 
insurance dollars are usually exceedingly 
valuable. A man is supposed to eat 12,146 
meals after he is sixty-five. His wife is 
supposed to eat, too. Life insurance of- 
fers a man the only way he can will 
money he may not live to earn. What 
follows is taken from Mr. Yates’ ad- 


Inflation fears, 
present, were the 


“The greatest dollar delivery business 
in the world is life insurance. This is 
a Rolls Royce money delivery service 
which never breaks down. Through it 
vou can absolutely guarantee the de- 
livery of any number of dollars to your- 
self, wife or children, even though you 
or they may live to be over 100. 

“If the prospect says, ‘I’m going to 
hedge against inflation by putting my 
money in real estate, stocks or bonds,’ 
my answer is: What particular parcel 
of real estate, stocks or bonds are you 
going to select in order to make certain 
that the value will not shrink? How do 
you know you or the family can get 
your dollars back when you want them? 
Instead of trying to select one, or a few 
parcels of real estate, a few bonds or 
other securities to invest in, why not 
consider buying a cross section of my 
company’s total investments and get the 
benefit of safety both as to principal 
and interest return? The average yield 
has been around 414% during the last 
eighty-six years, always with 100% safe- 
ty of principal, 


Share in Company’s Assets 


“Taking our schedule of securities I 
then tear a small corner off the several 
pages and then say: By putting your 
money with us you will be buying a 
cross section of the $123,000,000 of mort- 
gages on income producing business 
properties located in thirty states, in the 
principal business cities and on the prin- 
cipal business streets of these states. 
Let’s say these mortgages are repre- 
sented by this little piece of paper. (Lay- 
ing down one of the small pieces of 
paper torn off the schedule of securities, 
repeating the process as I call off the 
other investments.) This represents your 
share of $40,000,000 of government bonds. 
This, your share of $93,000,000 railroad 
bonds. This represents your share of 
$86,000,000 of electric power and light 
bonds. This represents your share of 
our $6,000,000 in cash. These investments 
earned over 5% the first six months of 
this year. When you have made your 
first down payment of $300 on a $10,000 
block of these securities, my company 
will insure the other $9,700 of your in- 
vestment against loss as a result of 
death or disability during the next twelve 
months and guarantee to buy back the 
securities from your wife, children or 
estate for $10,000. The company will also 
buy back the securities from you at a 
guaranteed value (printed in the con- 
tract) when you are sixty- five, or any 
time between now and then. 


“You say you think you can make an 


investment that will yield a larger re- 
turn. A $25 investment will yield your 
family 4000% return at the end of the 
first year, 400% at the end of ten years 
and 200% at the end of twenty years, if 
you were to die, and show you a hand- 
some return in later years if you live. 
Where can you beat such a return? If 
you wish to make a single payment of 
$500 for a deed to $1,000 to be delivered 
after you have received your curtain 
call, we guarantee a return of 100% on 
your investment. By allowing us to ad- 
minister the proceeds monthly, we will 
pay out $2,000, thus giving you a 400% 
investment from the day you make it. 
$30 for $1,000 Income 

“Mr. Prospect, I have learned of but 
one miracle in finance and that is this: 
For every $1,000 of your future income 
needed by your wife and children, we 
only ask you for $30 of this year’s in- 
come. When you have deposited $900 in 
total yearly payments in order to guar- 
antee each one thousand of your future 
income to your family had you not been 
here to earn it, my company will buy 
back your investment for $1,000 or pay 
you a life income, whichever you prefer. 
I claim that $30 for $1,000 is a good bet 
any time, and $1,000 for $900 in old age 
is also a good buy. How much do you 
want ? 

“You say the dollars paid back later on 
may not be worth much. You are now 
paying us dollars worth fifty-seven cents, 
yet we guarantee to pay out dollars in 
the future which may be worth twice 
or three times that amount. They tell 
me dollars have fluctuated between fifty- 
seven cents and $1.68 during the last 
fifty years. The greatest leveler of the 
value of dollars is life insurance. 

“You do not want to tie yourself up 
to a long-time contract? Mr. Prospect, 
any permanent form of life insurance 
policy is a year to year contract. Com- 
mencing with the second year, each pre- 
mivm is invested in a fixed amount of 
single premium insurance which is paid- 
up for life whether you pay any more 
premiums or not. As a rule, after a few 
years, this is about twice as much as 
you have paid in. It is unlike real estate 
where you lose what you’ve paid in if 
you do not finish your payments. In- 
stead, we give you a deed each year to 
as much property as you have bought. 
Also, the contract is an endowment each 
year and may be cashed for a propor- 
tionate share of the whole contract; or, 
you have purchased outright a certain 
number of years and days of future in- 
surance. 

Not Like Germany 


“Suppose the same thing happens here 
that happened in Germany? Mr. Pros- 
pect, no one is justified in making any 
such supposition, in the opinion of all 
leaders in financial thought, for there is 
no comparison in the resources and en- 
tire financial structure of the United 
States and that of Germany when they 
had violent inflation there, against which 
there is positively no hedge. 

“When this country gets to the place 
that the assets of my company and the 
dollars we pay out are worth nothing 
you can take the United States Treasury 
in Washington with all the billions of 
dollars of gold and dump it in the mid- 
dle of the Atlantic, as that won’t be 
worth anything either. Until then, let 
me urge that you take advantage of the 
wonderful opportunity I am giving you 
today to purchase a fortune on the easy 
installment plan, without any interest 
on the unpaid portion; with no taxes 
while you are accumulating it; and with 
the guarantee that we will complete the 
payments and buy back the entire in- 
vestment from the family at 100 cents 
on the dollar (and not what you've paid 
for it) if you do not live to complete 
the payments as a result of disability 
or death. For how much shall we make 
the application ?” 


Dinner Will poe “a 
Fred S. Goldstandt 


PLANNED FOR NOVEMBER 3 








Lawrence E. Simon Holds Dinner 
Meeting This Week in Prepara. 
tion; Many on Committee 





Fred S. Goldstandt, a manager for 
the Equitable Society in New York City 
and one of the leading producers oj 
the Society, will be guest of honor at 
a dinner party on Tuesday, November 
23, tendered by more than 200 friends 
and business associates in tribute to his 
ae devotion to communal affairs 
Mr. Goldstandt has been active for 
many years with the Insurance Division 
of Federation, an organization for the 
support of Je wish philanthropic societies 
of New York City. 

Lawrence FE. Simon, general 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
City, presided as chairman at a dinner 
meeting on Monday at the Harmonie 
Club when plans were laid for the din- 
ner to Mr. Goldstandt and the date set. 

Taking active part with Mr. Simon in 
the testimonial dinner arrangements are 
Isadore Freid, New England Mutual, 
co-chairman; Jack Warshauer, Guardian 
Life, chairman of the Brooklyn Division, 
and Abe Blectstein, Equitable Society. 
treasurer. ; 

Present at the committee meeting were 
these insurance people: 


agent, 
New York 


Taking Part on Committee 


Julius M. 
Lou Fink, Equitable 


Samuel Dublirer, Equitable Society; 
Eisendrath, Guardian Life; 


Society; Philip F. Hodes, National Life of 
Vermont; Harry Jacoby, Home Life of N. Y.; 
William L. Meissel, Massachusetts Mutual; 
Melvin J. Sackerman, Massachusetts Mutual; 


Albert D. Samuel, 
ton Seaman, Equitable Society; Jerome Siegel, 
Prudential; Isidore S. Tepper, Metropolitan; 
ax L. Wile, New England Mutual, and S. 
Samuel Wolfson, Berkshire Life. 


The complete testimonial 
rangements committee, 
above as 
includes: 


Clarence Axman, editor The 
writer; Harold L. Barnett. 
tual ; Louis A. Cerf, Jr., Fidelity Mutual; Max 
Cooper, New York Life ; Joseph Dallet, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn 
Mutual; Gerald Eubank, Prudential; David B. 
Fluegelman, Northwestern Mutual; Leslie DP. 
Forman, Leslie D. Forman & Co.; Jerome 
Frank, Esuitable Society; Max J, Hancel, Con- 
tinental American; David Hersch, Security Mu- 
tual; Milton Herzberg, Equitable Society; Isa 
dor Hirschfeld, Equitable Society; Sheppard 
Homans, Equitable Society; Paul Jacobson, 
Home Life of N. Y.; Samuel Karsch, Equitable 
Society; Miss Hermine Kuhn, Equitable Society. 

Matthew J. Lauer, Continental American; 
Edward Leitner, Equitable Society; Benjamin 
Leiwant, Prudential; Mrs. Fay Levy, Equitable 
Society; Felix U. Levy, Penn. Mutual; Mrs. 
Leonore B. Licht, Equitable Society; Ralph E. 
Léewenberg, Massachusetts Mutual; Fercy A. 
Peyser, Massachusetts Mutual; Ben Rayved, 
Travelers; Rudolph Recht, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; Henry Reichgott, Equitable Society; Sam- 
uel D. Rosan, Union Central Life; David Rud- 
berg, Metropolitan; Sam B. Sapirstein, Conti- 
nental American; J. Conrad Schneider, Pru 
dential; L. G. Simon, Equitable Society; Wil 
liam Smerling. Berkshire; Herbert Sternau, 
Northwestern Mutual; Horace H. Wilson, Equit- 
able Society, and Walter S. Wurzburger, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. 


Northwestern Mutual; Mil 


dinner ar- 
in addition to the 
announced by Mr. Simon, 


Eastern Under- 
Northwestern Mu- 





MATHUS AT MADISON, WIS. 


Speaking before a group of life un- 
derwriters, salesmen and executives at 
Madison, Wis., this week Kenilworth H. 
Mathus, Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, discussed the growing tendency 
to inject the element of dramatization 
into modern sales meetings. Use of high 
caliber showmanship was cited as an im- 
portant step in this direction. 


ARTHUR E. LEE DIES 


Arthur E. Lee, 76, former Arkansas 
general agent, Equitable Society, died 





October 24 at his residence in Little 
Rock. Until his final illness he was 
active in the agency and in insurance 


organizations. 





PILOT LIFE PROGRESS 
Through September the Pilot Life has 
shown a $9,858,000 gain in insurance in 
force for 1937 or 31% over the gain for 
the same period last year. The total 
gain last year was $10,362,234. 
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Value of Policy Now 
Three Times Its Cost 
DUFF TALKS AT PHILADELPHIA 
ebn: A ali C.L.U. Diplomas 
- = , tinny Meeting of Life. 


Underwriters Ass'n 





The stock market slump in recent 
days showed clearly that life insurance 
is “a pretty good investment,” William 
\M. Duff, president and manager Edward 
A. Woods Co., Equitable Society, Pitts- 
burgh, told the October luncheon meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters. Mr. Duff, who carries 
$500,000 of life insurance, cited the fact 
that his first policy, a $2,500 Twenty- 
Payment life, today has a cash value 
three times the amount he put in. 

“If we purchased some real estate,” 
he said, “and sold it some years later 
for three times our purchase price, we 
would think that we were quite some 
sharks as investors. And yet we can do 
that very thing every day in the year 
with life insurance.” 


Thirteen Get Diplomas 


In his address prior to conferring 
CL.U. degrees upon thirteen successful 
candidates, Dr. S. S. Huebner, president, 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
declared that he was happy and proud 
of the support the companies had given 
the college with their contribution of 
$30,000 and that he hoped it would be 
an annual one so as to permit the col- 
lege to launch out definitely upon an 
expansion program that would “mean 
more for life insurance.” 

Dr. Huebner was presented by Edward 
L. Reilly, Penn Mutual, president of 
the Philadelphia chapter C.L.U. Receiv- 


ing diplomas frem Dr. Huebner were 
these: 

Miss Carrie Adler, Equitable Society; A. 
Morse Baker, Provident Mutual; Arnold F. 
Beck, New York Life; Roger C. Brown, of 
Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby; Frank J. 
Campbell, Jr., Prudential; Eugene C. DeVol, 
Massachusetts Mutual; Aaron C. F. Finkbiner, 
Northwestern Mutual; Felleman A. Fish, Pru 


dential; William J. Gilmartin, Prudential; John 
M. Hitner, Connecticut Mutual; William M. 
Huggins;. Frederick L. Newton. Sun Life of 
Canada; Byron B. Pace, Penn Mutual. 

A certificate of proficiency was award- 
ed to Frederick J. Kiefner, Provident 
Mutual. 


C. L. U. DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


National Chapter President Van Winkle 
Makes Presentations at Los An- 
geles Dinner-Dance 
Kellogg Van Winkle, president Na- 
tional Chapter Chartered Life Under- 
writers, was the guest of honor at the 
second annual dinner-dance of Los An- 
geles Chapter October 15. He presented 
diplomas conferring the C.L.U. designa- 
tion upon Sidney Y. Newcomb, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, and J. Finley Tay- 
lor, Equitable Society. He also conferred 
a certificate of proficiency upon Adel- 
bert N. Culling, Pacific Mutual Life. 
Chairman Henry E. Belden, associate 
manager Union Central Life agency, with 
the cooperation of Richard B. Porter, 
Provident Mutual, and Floyd W. Forker, 
Pacific Mutual, staged a radio skit be- 
ing a burlesque on general agent activi- 
ties, and of which Mr. Forker was the 
director. Those taking part in the skit 
were Charles E. Cleeston, Occidental Life, 
announcer; Richard B. Porter, as K. K. 
K. Van Twinkle; Robert L. Altick, Henry 
E. Belden, Raywood Frazier and Robert 
ogen as gents, and Mrs. Frank N. 
Nathan, wife of Frank N. Nathan of 
New York Life, as secretary to Mr. Van 
Twinkle. Mrs. Nathan takes all the 
eminine parts in the Amos ’nd Andy 


tadio programs. The skit was a great 
success, 





MARGARET REILLY ENGAGED 

president John E. Reilly, Old Line 
-ife, and Mrs. Reilly have announced 
the engagement of their daughter, Mar- 
8aret, to John H. Schlosser, Milwaukee, 


4 graduate of Marquette University law 
School, 


CHICAGO CLINIC PROGRAM 


Local Association Has Good Speakers 
For Meeting Devoted to Programs 
Versus Package Selling 
Programming versus package selling is 
the subject chosen by the business get- 
ter sales clinic of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters for its meet- 
ing today, October 29. Those who will 
lead the discussion are Robert M. Lots, 





Royer agency Penn Mutual; John H. 
Martin, Woody agency Equitable So- 


ciety; Percy A. Trezise, manager Acacia 
Mutual; C. B. Tuttle, Thurman agency 
New England Mutual; Ralph L. Low, 
Allison agency Connecticut General; 
Earle S. Rappaport, Henderson agency 
Pacific Mutual. 

Members of the committee are Waldo 
D. Thorsen, chairman, Agnes Bruder, 
Lloyd C. Hood, Ralph L, Low, James 
E. McCann, Thomas E. McCarthy, D. 
Miley Phipps, Eugene Rappaport. 





LEADERS WILL GO TO QUEBEC 

The General Agents Association of the 
John Hancock has chosen Chateau Fron- 
tenac, Quebec, for the 1938 convention of 
agency leaders to be held from August 
30 to September 2. 


GIVES SPEECH TRAINING 
Russell Conwell Ross, of the Ross In- 
stitute of Effective Speech, of Los An- 





BOWERS AGENCY CONFERS 





Concentrate on Education of Old and 
New Agents, Company Training 
Course and Literature 

The annual conference and dinner of 
the LeRoy Bowers agency Mutual Life 
of New York was held October 21 at 
Hotel Vanderbilt, New York. The sub- 
ject of the afternoon session was, im- 
portance of education both to the new 
and the old agent. The conference was 
so planned that the entire agency par- 
ticipated, Especial attention was given 
to the company’s introductory training 
course for life insurance representatives, 
and to the company literature. 





LAWRENCE WINS CLUB HONOR 

For the second consecutive year H. C. 
Lawrence, general agent in Newark for 
the Lincoln National Life, has won the 
presidency of his company’s Minute- 
Men Club. Membership in this, the top 
ranking honor club of the company, 1s 
won by those agents producing a speci- 
fied large volume of business in the four- 
month period between August 15 and 
December 15. The presidency is awarded 
to the first agent to win membership. 





geles, is conducting a course of instruc- 
tion in speech training for Southern 
California life underwriters. 
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The Facilities of this Company 
Are at Your Disposal 


The facilities of one of the largest life insurance institutions on the 


North American continent are at your disposal. 


The Great-West 


Life Assurance Company offers attractive rates, excellent partici- 
pation returns, a continent-wide service organization, and financial 
security through skilled diversification of over $150,000,000 of assets. 


Assets increased by $7,000,000 during 1936. 


Insurance in force 


now totals $575.000.000 after 45 years of eventful existence. 


l a 


\GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE ~* 


ASSETS - - = = = 
INSURANCE IN FORCE - 


$150,005, 674 
$575,844,591 








H. O. Underwriters To 
Meet Here Nov. 15, 16, 17 


OCCUPATION COMMITTEE FIRST 





Informal Discussion Forms Large Part 
Of Program; Paper on Underwrit- 
ing Women Risks 





Underwriting problems in view of 
present trends and company experiences 
will be brought before the Fall meeting 
of the Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City, on November 15, 16 and 17. 
Informal discussion and the case clinic 
form a large part of the program. 


The main session opens November 16 
with Harold Larkin, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, presiding as chairman. The first 
speaker is Howard Goodwin, Phoenix 
Mutual, president of the association. 
Lawrence M. Cathles, president, North 
American, will present a paper on re- 
insurance underwriting. Austin’ D. 
Reiley, Mutual Life, is a speaker on 
“Selection and Training of Home Of- 
fice Underwriting Personnel”. 

In the afternoon, November 16, Wil- 
liam H. Dallas, Aetna Life, a past presi- 
dent of the association, will preside at 
the case clinic. Cases have been com- 
piled by J. G. Late, also of the Aetna. 

Comprehensive underwriting of wom- 
en risks is a’ paper which will be of 
much interest at the morning session 
November 17. The speaker is J. D. 
Williamson, Canada Life. A paper which 
will have a wide audience will be that 
of F. I. McGraw, Bankers Life, on 
“Educating the Agent in Principles of 
Selection”. John M. Laird, Connecti- 
cut General, will preside as chairman. 


Some Questions on Underwriting 


At the final session Leigh Cruess, 
Home Life of New York, will preside 
as chairman during the informal dis- 
cussion of current underwriting prob- 
lems and experience. Some of the ques- 
tions drawn up to direct discussion at 
that meeting are these: 

_ What has been the experience with juvenile 
risks? Are companies willing to accept at 
standard rates employes in package liquor stores 
where no liquor is served on the premises? 
Should adjustment be made of standards for 
over-insurance for applicant subject to larger 
income brackets, on account of the difference 
between income and the amount remaining after 
payment of income taxes? 

To what extent can companies select risks 
at standard rates among Chinese and Japanese 
American-born citizens? Should companies limit 
the double indemnity or the insurance coverage 
when inspection shows greater than average 
automobile accident hazard? What has been 
the experience of companies which have made 
special analyses of the business of individual 
agents? How far are they using such records 
and is the expense of such records justified? 


Topics Before Occupation Committee 

As has been the custom in the past 
the Occupation Committee of the asso- 
ciation meets the first day, November 15. 
At the morning session when J. D. Wil- 
liamson, Canada Life, is chairman, speak- 
ers and their topics will be these: 

J. B. Mabon, Sun Life of Canada, 
“Progress Report Relative to the Oc- 
cupational Rating List”; H. F. Gundy, 
Sun Life, “Salt and Some of Its Deriva- 
tives”; C. F. Barney, American United 
, “Gasoline Recovery from Natural 
(Casing-Head) Gas”. A moving picture, 
“Petroleum, the Liquid Mineral”, will 
be shown courtesy of U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. 

J. H. White, New York Life, presides 
in the afternoon session. Informal dis- 
cussion leaders will direct consideration 
of these occupational groups: L. E. Lud- 
wig, Penn Mutual, “Armored Car 
Guards”; Harold Davies, Equitable So- 
ciety, “Waiters, Countermen and Soda 
Water Dispensers”; W. N. Bagley, 


.” 


Travelers, “Private Detective Agencies”. 





DOMINION LIFE EXPANSION 


Plans are being made by the Dominion 
Life, Canada, to open additional offices 
in Michigan and to enter several other 
states. A. S. Upton has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies and super- 
visor of American business, 
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CARELESS BUSINESS METHODS OF 
LIFE POLICYHOLDERS 

An interesting point about termination 
of life insurance policies is presented by 
Henry H. Steiner, secretary of Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life, in a talk made this 
week in Chicago, giving results of a sur- 
vey the company made over a period of 
months of 21,403 insurance policies. 

It is that one reason for this wastage 
—the taking out of policies and then 
permitting them to lapse—may be attrib- 
uted in part to the careless business 
methods of policyholders, which is par- 
ticularly true of small policyholders. 
Heretofore, most emphasis in explaining 
why so many policies terminate has been 
placed on careless selling methods of 
agents, their failure to follow through, 
not keeping in touch with the insured 
Anyway, in calling attention to the 
thoughtlessness, indifference and short- 
sightedness of many insured in deciding 
to substitute some other budgeting of 
income for that needed to continue their 
insurance Mr. Steiner has hit one nail 
on the head. 

After selling insurance—anything but 
an easy operation—agents should impress 
upon the client the necessity and impor- 
tance of the policy being kept in force. 
Too many purchasers of insurance are 
apt to buy insurance as they buy a car, 
eventually growing indifferent to it, or 
being ready to lend a willing ear to a 
substitution of another policy in another 
may not be important 
whether a man gives up his old car 
for a but times he is 
decidedly the loser when he drops his 


company. It 


new one, most 
old policy for a new one. 

Economy may be a predominating mo- 
tives in getting rid of an old automo- 
bile, the decision being not to buy a 
but economy in 
dropping insurance. 


new one, there is no 


MOVEMENT FOR EDUCATION 

When presenting his report to the an- 
nual meeting of the Insurance Institute 
of America this week Secretary Edward 
R. Hardy, recognized as America’s lead- 
ing insurance educator, told briefly but 
fashion, the “why” of in- 
education in ranks 


in clear-cut 
surance 
Said he: 

The last two years have witnessed a 
decidedly increasing interest among the 
juniors of the staffs, men especially, 
women in a very few cases and also 
among the executives. The latter must 
always be interested in a staff that is 
wide awake, intelligent and earnest in 
the performance of its duties, but it 
rests with the juniors in the staff to real- 


company 


ize that the executives of the future will 
come from their ranks. Their failure to 
recognize that may lead to keen disap- 
pointment when promotions are handed 
around. The outlook is that the juniors 
are not insensible to this matter and are 
proposing and purposing to equip them- 
selves better to discharge their present 
obligations, and to undertake the bigger 
job when the chance comes. 

What Mr. Hardy said with reference 
to steadily growing interest in education 
in company ranks is now also spreading 
rapidly to the field 
throughout the country. Formation ‘of 
the brokers’ qualification course in New 
York City, which has centered the at- 
tention of a large number of producers 
upon the facilities offered by the In- 
surance Institute of America and its lo- 


niore production 


cal societics, apparently started the 
movement in local agency ranks to link 
education with production efficiency, 


raising agency standards and meeting 
competition. Now there is an agents’ 
qualification course being conducted in 
Pennsvlvania by State College to pre- 
pare applicants for agents’ licenses for 
examination by the State Insurance De- 
partment. 

The recent Florida Short Course dem- 
onstrated that not only are agents and 
brokers awakening to the opportunities 
offered them in the insurance educational 
field but also employes in agency offices 
are eager to grasp chances to better equip 
themselves. At the Florida course a few 
weeks ago there were around 200 em- 
ployes of agency offices in attendance 
other than members of the agencies 
themselves. For a local agency to be 
prepared fully to render competent ser- 
vice to assureds in competition with other 
aggressive offices and direct writing in- 
surers not only must the firm members 
have a complete knowledge of their busi- 
ness but their employes should have suf- 
ficient information on a wide variety of 
forms, rates and routine matters to carry 
on without constant supervision from 
their employers. Both agents and em- 
ployes do learn by experience over a 
period of years and insurance courses 
cannot be a substitute for those types 
of self education, but can supplement 
daily experience and do much to hasten 
the day when an agent, broker or his 
employe reaches a high standard of ef- 
ficiency. 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents, while not trying to organize any 
insurance courses of its own for use by 
state associations and local boards, is on 
record as definitely encouraging local 
movements to sponsor courses prepared 
by the Insurance Institute. 














Dr. George A. Van Wagenen, medical 
director Mutual Benefit Life has sent 
personally written cards from his home 
in St. Petersburg, Florida, acknowledg- 
ing letters of congratulation from 
friends on his ninety-second birthday, 
October 3. Although Dr, Van Wagenen 
still holds the title of head of the medical 
department of the company with which 
he has been connected for many years, 
he has been inactive for ten years. 

* * * 


Edward Banks Orme, chairman of 
Martins Bank and deputy chairman of 
the Royal and the Liverpool & London 
& Globe, who is 68, was recently 
taken ill at the wheel of his car when 
driving towards Birkenhead. The car 
swerved and crashed into a lamp post. 
He was seriously injured. 

* ok * 


William J. Wood, II, last week cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of his 
association with the Camden Fire of 
which company he is assistant secretary. 
He was manager of the automobile de- 
partment prior to 1931 when he was 
elected assistant. secretary in charge of 
nation-wide automobile business. During 
his decade with the Camden the com- 
pany’s automobile premiums have _ in- 
creased from $360,000 in 1927 to over 
$1,300,000 last year. Before joining the 
Camden Mr. Wood had experience in 
insurance with the Employers’ Liability, 
Hare & Chase of Philadelphia and the 
Sylvania Insurance Co. of Philadelphia. 

* + * 


Joseph M. Byrne, Jr., prominent New- 
ark, N. J., agent and city director of 
parks and public property, traveled lasi 
Saturday to South Bend, Ind., to see 
Notre Dame defeat Navy in a _ hard- 
fought football game. Mr. Byrne, a 
graduate of Notre Dame, has long been 
active in alumni affairs. 

- *& « 


President Thomas I. Parkinson, Equit- 
able Society, charged the national ad- 
ministration with blockading investment 
channels of the country. Speaking at 
a Chamber of Commerce luncheon in 
Rochester Mr. Parkinson asserted the 
new deal set a bad example by teach- 
ing the individual spending, rather than 
virtues of thrift and saving. 

* * * 


Colonel E. E. Goodwyn, promineni 
local agent of Emporia, Va., and a past 
president of the Virginia Association of 
Insurance Agents, who is commanding 
officer of the 318th Infantry, Virginia 
National Guard, entertained officers of 
the regiment last week at his annual 
barbecue held at the American Legion 
hut near Emporia. Colonel Goodwyn is 
a World War veteran, having served 
overseas in France as a regimental com- 
mander. 

* * * 

D. C. MacEwen, vice-president Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, while on a trip to 
Chicago, presented J. L. Watts with a 
gold service emblem on completion of 
twenty-five years as general agent of 
the company. Continuing his trip East 
Mr. MacEwen will visit agencies of the 
company in Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland. 

* * * 

N. Forte, London executive represent- 
ative of the General Accident, has re- 
tired after thirty-five years’ service. Mr. 
Forte, who was at one time West of 
England manager and later London man- 
ager, has been appointed to a seat on 
the Exeter local board of the corpora- 
tion, 

* * * 


Randolph E. Doty, Torrington, Conn., 
has been appointed state chairman of 
the rural agents’ committee by the Con- 
necticut Association of Insurance 
Agents. 


The Human Side of Insurance 





Ella Barnett Phot 
William J. Graham and Daughter 


William J. Graham, vice - president 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, leay- 
ing for the West Coast on the Sant: 
Paula via Havana and the Panama Canal, 
is bid bon voyage by his daughter, Mis: 
Mary Graham. 

* * 

Frank J. Hagan, district manager at 
Los Angeles for the Loyalty Group, left 
the city October 15 on a business tri 
to the home office at Newark, N. J 
His return is expected early in Noven- 
ber. During his absence the Los An- 
geles branch office is in charge of E. W. 
Case, superintendent of the fire insurance 
department. 

* * * 

William Russell, manager of the New- 
ark office of the Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau, celebrated his thirtieth 
wedding anniversary on October 20. 

x * &* 

Edward D. Duffield reports that $1- 
360,927 of the $7,750,000 goal has been 
raised in the drive among Princeton 
alumni to build and endow a new library 
and School of Public and International 
Affairs and to create scholarships at the 
university. Mr. Duffield, Prudential In- 
surance Co. president, is chairman 0! 
both the university’s board of trustees 
and the endowment drive executive com- 
mittee. Franklin D/’Olier, Prudential 
vice-president, is vice-chairman of the 
drive. 

* * * 

A. F. Selden, Jr., assistant secretary 
of the Virginia Fire & Marine, is the 
possessor of a handsome silver bowl 
presented him by the board of directors 
in appreciation of his completing thirty- 
five years of continuous service with the 
company. 

* * * 

Joseph M. Bryan, vice-president Jef- 
ferson Standard Life, has been in Los 
Angeles visiting the southern California 
agency of James H. Sewell. 

. *£ * 

Anson A. Bigelow, who is associated 
with the New York insurance  broker- 
age firm of DeLanoy, Kipp & Swat, 
Inc., has been elected commander of the 
Port Washington, N. Y., post of the 
American Legion. A graduate of the 
U. S. Naval Academy in 1917 he served 
as an officer in the Navy until 1922 

.* 2 « 

John E. Reilly, president Old Line Life 
of America, Milwaukee, has been electe 
president of the Blue Mound Golf & 
Country Club, one of the leading gol 
clubs in the Milwaukee metropolitan dis 
trict. He succeeds Arthur J. O'Connor, 
vice-president of Leedom, O'Connor & 
Noyes Co., a leading Milwaukee loca 
and general agency. - 
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Banqueteers Stage Revolt 


I have long wanted to see some mem- 
ber of a banquet audience toss an onion 
‘or a tomato in the direction of those 
orchestra leaders who take possession 
of insurance dinners and for an hour 
and a half play full speed without in- 
termission, keeping up a tremendous din 
so that none of the diners can converse 
without shouting themselves into a ner- 
yous collapse. Insurance audiences are 


too polite. They suffer and will not 
even offer a hiss. 
It was, therefore, with considerable 


pleasure that I noted at the good fel- 
lowship banquet given to Stewart M. 
LaMont, the veteran and highly es- 
teemed accident and health wizard of 
the Metropolitan Life by the Accident 
& Health Club of New York a substitute 
for onion and tomato tossing. These 
banqueteers were considerably annoyed 
by continuous and extra loud musical 
performance, accepting the torture with 
pretty fair grace, but when one of the 
members of the orchestra stood on a 
chair with a megaphone and tried to 
make the diners break into song under 
his leadership they refused to obey the 
whip. After four or five stentorian at- 
tempts the megaphone artist, tired of 
singing solo, sat down discomfited. It 
was the first sign of a New York ban- 
quet revolt that I have yet detected, 
and my hat is off to the New York Ac- 
cident & Health Club for taking the 
initiative. 
* * * 


Tip to U. S. Raconteurs 


Harold Nicolson, biographer of Dwight 

Morrow and many other celebrities of 
the past, and formerly in the British 
diplomatic service, discusses American 
vs. British humor in his new book, 
“Small Talk”, published by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. He has many friends in 
America, has lived here weeks at a 
time, understands the psychology of 
both nations. 

His text in one chapter is based on 
the American belief that the English- 
man has no sense of humor and the 
Englishman’s equal conviction that the 
Americans have an appetite for long, 
slow stories dragging onwards obviously 
and endlessly like a freight train. Part 
of his comments are these: 

“The Englishman, even when he is 
much amused, is not inclined to laugh 
out loud. His whole training has in- 
stilled into him the theory that a gentle- 
man never displays emotion either of 
Pleasure or of pain. To laugh loudly or 
long is to display emotion. The English- 
man, therefore, especially if he belongs 
to the upper-middle classes, thinks it 
More gentleman-like to smile. The 
American, expecting the ready laugh, of 
the club-car crony, imagines that the 
Englishman, in that he smiles but wanly, 
JaS not seen the point. This is a false 
mpression. He has seen the point for 
some ten minutes; he has watched it 
approaching sturdily towards him from 
across the boundless plain, and when at 
last it arrives, he greets it with already 























acquired familiarity and with polite 
relief.” 

American raconteurs, in my opinion, 
can read this to their benefit. If they 
can cut down on the length of their 
stories they will rout considerable ennui 
on the part of listeners. Continuing, 
Mr. Nicolson says: 

“The American, on the other hand, is 


a born orator. He has a gift for mono- 


logue. Conversely, he is a bad listener. 
He has no audience capacity. No 
American really listens to another 


American except just at the end. He is 
trying to remember that tale he heard 
when he last went to Cleveland, and 
he is grateful for being furnished with 
a long space of time in which to think 
it out. This explains, I think, the ex- 
traordinary patience with which one 
American will listen to another Ameri- 
can. He is NOT listening. He is merely 
going over his own story in his own 
mind, and waiting for his own turn to 
come. And, thus, the loud laughter with 
which he greets the end of the story 
is due, not merely to warm-heartedness, 
but also to a feeling of guilt at not 
having listened. The average English- 
man is interested in rather than amused 
by the average American joke, whereas 
the average American finds the average 
English joke not only uninteresting, but 
dull.” 


¢ ¢ @ ” 


Insurance Shares Shown To Be 
Good Investment 


The British Bank and Insurance Shares 
Year Book, recently issued for 1937-38, 
contains a mass of valuable data for in- 
vestors. Included in its 723 pages is a 
series of analyses of the accounts of 
ninety-four British banks, insurance 
companies and discount houses for the 
past seven years, followed by a record of 
share prices, dividends, and yields over a 
period of twenty-one years. Supplement- 
ing this and much other interesting data 
are articles covering banking, insurance 
and the investment of capital in these 
businesses, 

One of these articles, by A. C. Thorne, 
manager of the Equity and Law Life, 
traces the return to an investor in insur- 
ance shares over a period of years. Mr. 
Thorne considers the investment in 1921 
of £2,800, divided equally between twenty- 
eight representative companies, and 
shows that the average annual return 
from such a sum in the period 1921-26 
would have been £152, rising in 1926-31 
to an average of £198 per annum, and to 
£222 per annum in the period 1931-36. The 
market value of the shares over the fif- 
teen years considered would have in- 
creased to £10,694. 

* * * 
Where Insurance Companies Come In 

There is a considerable lot of common 
sense in this quotation from Factory 
Management and Maintenance: 

“There is almost completely unanimous 
accord in industry with the aims and 

urposes of the’ various state workmen’s 
compensation acts. At this date there is 
little or nothing that can be added to 
industry’s knowledge of the subject. Lest 


workmen’s compensation be taken too 
much for granted, however, it might be 
emphasized here that employers can pur- 
chase insurance to cover their liability 
for compensation and doctor’s bills, but 
they cannot buy insurance that will cover 
the losses entailed when Henry Jones 
slips on a greasy floor plate and causes 
an entire line to be shut down. 

“This is where the insurance company 
comes in, because in conjunction with 
compensation insurance it offers accident 
prevention and safety engineering service 
that is far more thorough than the aver- 
age company can hope to provide. Indeed, 
because the rates depend upon the com- 
pany’s accident record for the preceding 
year, the insurance company is in the 
very strategic position of being able in 
effect to dictate what accident prevention 
measures shall be taken. 

“To those companies, then, that do 
their own ‘insuring,’ it might be suggest- 
ed that in most instances the insurance 
companies can do the job better and 
cheaper. To those already carrying insur- 
ance, it remains only to be suggested 
that the size of the premium depends 
directly upon the accident record—and 
that the one way to improve the latter 
is through effective preventive measures 
and safety education. They must never 
make the mistake of classifying compen- 
sation premiums among those fixed costs 
that nothing can be done about.” 

* * x 
British Consider Compensation 
Claims for Property Damaged 
in China 

The London Chamber of Commerce 
has held a special meeting of British 
firms engaged in trade with China to 
consider the effect on trade of the hos- 
tilities in the Far East, particularly in 
Shanghai. There was a representative 
attendance of nearly 100 members, pre- 
sided over by Archibald Rose, of the 
British-American Tobacco Co. 

On the question of compensation for 
British property damaged in the hostili- 
ties, it was stated that the British Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Shanghai was col- 
lecting data from firms there in order to 
make a complete schedule of compensa- 
tion claims. It was felt that the sub- 
ject was best left in the hands of those 
on the spot, but the meeting decided to 
ask the Foreign Office to press for im- 
mediate compensation where property 
had been occupied by the belligerents, 
whether the property was alleged to be 
temporarily occupied or more or less 
permanently requisitioned. 

It was pointed out that the decision 
of the underwriters not to cover war 
risk on land was militating against the 
use of the Hankow-Hongkong Railroad, 
which has recently been made a through 
line. Its development might prove of 
permanent benefit to Hongkong, besides 
helping to ameliorate the present diffi- 
culties, and the meeting decided to take 
up with the insurance interests the pos- 
sibility of obtaining war risk cover for 
goods in transit on the railroad, having 
regard to the fact that similar cover 
can usually be obtained for goods on 
river steamers. 

Other aspects of the import trade from 
China ventilated at the meeting included 
the question of liability as between buyer 
and seller in the case of goods stranded 
in Shanghai. The question of force ma- 
jeure claims was also discussed, and a 
report from the Hankow Exporters’ As- 
sociation was read. 

As regards export trade, the various 
problems arising from the diversion of 
shipments intended for Shanghai were 
discussed. It was reported that, even 
before the end of August, all storage 
accommodation at Hongkong under cover 
had been filled. It was decided to sug- 
gest to the Foreign Office that British 
Consuls at the foreign ports to which 
cargoes might be diverted should be re- 
quested to keep a watch on the question 
of storage charges. The Foreign Office 
is also to be asked to try and reach an 
arrangement with the Japanese to en- 
able merchandise lying in go-downs 
within the Japanese lines in North 
Shanghai to be removed wherever prac- 
ticable. 


British Property Owners Forming 
Own War Risks Association 

The memorandum of the Property 
Owners’ War Risks Mutual Society, 
which proposes to form the Property 
Owners’ Protection Association to insure 
property against risk of war damage, has 
been submitted to the British Board of 
Trade. The new organization is to be 
registered immediately. 

E. M. Goldring, secretary of the as- 
sociation, describes it as a powerful 
organization which will have several 
thousand members representing prop- 
erty worth £500,000,000 ($2,500,000,000). 
Tremendous interest has been aroused 
by the decision to form the protection 
association and already some 4,000 in- 
quiries have been received from prop- 
erty owners large and small. 

According to Secretary Goldring, all 
British property owners want some 
cover against damage, complete or par- 
tial, in the event of war. This applies 
especially to the mortgage owner of 
property who cannot otherwise be re- 
lieved of financial responsibility. He 
believes that eventually the association 
will insure property conservatively val- 
ued at £1,000,000,000 

The decision to form the new associa- 
tion is a sequel to the agreement 
reached by Lloyd’s last October that 
they would not cover property in Brit- 
ain against war risks. This agreement 
was subsequently extended to apply to 
the whole world, except Canada and the 
United States. The leading insurance 
offices came to a similar decision, hold- 
ing that the risks of modern warfare 
are so incalculable that even the utmost 
private financial resources might prove 
insufficient to meet liabilities in the 
event of a serious European war. 

An appeal was made to the British 
Government to promote a war risks in- 
surance scheme similar to that which it 
operated during the World War, but 
this was rejected. 

Recently, the board of the Equity and 
Law Life passed a resolution deploring 
the decision of the fire offices and 
Lloyd’s to discontinue covering property 
against war risks. The Equity took the 
view that since war was the concern of 
the entire nation, the Government should 
assume responsibility for war damage or 
that owners of property should be able 
to insure against such damage by a 
national plan similar to that in operation 
during the World War. 


* a 7” 
Red Cross Insurance Division 


In no business group are its leaders 
more civic minded than in insurance. 
The group chairmen of the insurance 
division of American Red Cross this 
year are: life, Thomas E, Lovejoy, presi- 
dent Manhattan Life; fire and casualty, 
F. J. O'Neill, president Royal Indemnity ; 
marine, William D. Winter, president 
Atlantic Mutual; insurance _ brokers, 
Clement L. Despard, president Despard 
& Co., Inc. 

Speaking of the Red Cross work of the 
New York Chapter, Mr. O’Neill said: 
“New York Chapter of the American 
Red Cross conducts year-around relief 
and educational work in Manhattan and 
Bronx. This past year the Chapter cared 
for 21,000 disabled or needy veterans and 
families, getting jobs for 1,247. The 
Chapter trained 9,000 citizens in first aid, 
5.875 in life-saving, 3,500 in home care 
of the sick, and gave nutrition guidance 
to 84,000. Chapter volunteers served 
freely in sixteen hospitals, made 1,225,- 
000 surgical dressings, 27,000 relief gar- 
ments, brailled books for the blind, dis- 
tributed 90,000 new donated magazines 
to hospitals, provided Christmas cheer 
and aided sick nurses. New York Chap- 
ter raised more than $2,112,000 for flood 
victims and turned over every cent for 
their relief. Now the Chapter needs 
support for its regular work in our own 
city. I urge all to aid this worthy cause. 
Join during this Roll Call, November 
it: to ZB.” 
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Initial N. E. State 
Women’s Association 


HELEN T. MEEHAN PRESIDENT 





New Organization Plans Education, Em- 
ployment Aid, Financial Assistance 
and Entertainment 


The first effort of insurance women in 
New England to organize themselves into 
a workable state unit was successful 
when the initial meeting of the New 
Hampshire Association of Insurance 
Women was organized at Manchester, 








HELEN T. 


MEEHAN 
N. H., October 26. The 


women present voted unanimous approval 
of a constitution presented by Miss Helen 
T. Meehan, Manchester. It follows sub- 
stantially the constitutions of similar or- 
ganizations in Minnesota, Texas, Michi- 
gan, Washington and Florida. 

“Our group is emphatically not to be 
viewed as an auxiliary of the insurance 
men’s association,” Miss Meehan, 
who pointed out that a majority of the 
women enrolled maintain small home 
agencies of their own, or hold positions 
of responsibility in offices of companies 
and agencies. “While we plan to parallel 
in many instances the work being done 
by the insurance men’s group we will 
keep our program entirely separate from 
theirs,” said Miss Meehan. 


Plans of Organizations 


Principal objectives of the new associ- 
ation are education, lectures and round 
table discussions on insurance subjects, 
which are to be conducted monthly by 
county groups under supervision of coun- 
ty chairmen; attempts to provide better 
equipped company office and agency 
workers through centralized bureaus 
which will keep on file data regarding 
experience of applicants for positions. 
Regular social meetings will be planned 
as a unifying force. Efforts will be made 
to arrive at some method by which a 
sickness and unemployment benefit sys- 
tem may be maintained. 

To Miss Meehan, who runs a monthly 
column in Granite Chips, organ of th« 
New Hampshire Association of Insurance 
Agents, goes credit of being the origi- 
nator of the new women’s organization. 
With twenty-eight years of insuranc« 
experience she is well qualified to head 
the association which can properly be 
called her brain child. She has been 
with the Edgerly agency, Manchester, 
since 193) when it bought out the Ver- 


seventy-eight 


said 


INSURANCE 


BUTLER SPEAK 


Former Marine Corps Head Asks Ade- 
quate National Defense to Pre- 
vent Foreign Invasion 

Two hundred members and guests of 
the New York City Pond of the Blue 
Goose attended the dinner last Wed- 
nesday in New York City at which the 
feature speaker was General Smedley 
Butler, World War leader of the Marine 
Corps. Among companies which reserved 
large numbers of seats were the Home, 
North British & Mercantile, Firemen’s, 
Pearl; also the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau and the Underwriters Sal- 
vage Co. 

General Butler touched on several sub- 
jects. He discussed some of his World 
War experiences as head of the Marine 
Corps and then took up the Japanese 
war in China. He feels that if the 
Chinese are able to resist long enough 
their chances of eventually defeating the 
Japanese will be much greater. China 
is too big a country to be absorbed bv 
an invader, the General said. 

A warning against being swayed by 
war hysteria was sounded by the speak- 
er. This country ought not to become 
entangled again in wars which are es- 
sentially between foreign countries, he 
said, and it will not be if we do not 
allow unfortunate incidents to be used 
as the basis for flaming war _ propa- 
ganda. While asking that the United 
States maintain an army and navy of 
adequate proportions, General Butler 
said that our armed forces should be de- 
veloped for the purpose of defending 
this country’s shores from _ invasion 
rather than for attempting to fight a 
war on distant foreign shores. The 
United States can readily and without 
too great cost maintain a defense svs- 
tem, he said, which will render it im- 
possible for any other country to carry 
on successfully war operations in this 
country. 

Fred L. Bross was presented with his 
past most loyal gander’s pin. Credit for 
the entertainment program goes largely 
to P. M. Winchester, Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau. Most Loyal Gander 

R. Howard, North British & Mer- 
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cantile, presided. 
mille agency with which she had been 
since 1908. 


The entire slate of officers and county 
directors was unanimously approved. In 
addition to President Meehan, Helen D. 
Hawes, Hanover, was named vice-presi- 
dent, and Margaret Challis, Concord, 
secretary-treasurer. Countv representa- 
tives are Ethel M. Brown, Laconia, Car- 
roll; Lucilia B. Lakin, Conw ay, Che shire; 
Mz arg uerite Simone, Keene, Coos; Blanche 
B. Hiliard, Lancaster, Grafton; Beatrice 
M. French, Plymouth, Hillsboro; Ruth 
M. Moffat, ‘Manchester. Merrimac: Cath- 
— Donovan, Concord, Rockingham: 
Catherine M. Levangie, Exeter. Straf- 
ford; Edith Morrison, Dover, Sullivan; 
Lea M. Gaudreau, Claremont. 
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Downs Disagrees With DeCelles 
On Mass. Compulsory Law Cure 


Boston, Oct. 27.—Hitting out at the 
several points in Insurance Commissioner 
Francis J. DeCelles’ proposed legislative 
measure regarding the compulsory auto 
insurance law, given at Hotel Ban- 
croft last evening before the same group, 
John W. Downs of Boston, counsel for 
the Insurance Federation of Massachu- 
setts, told the Massachusetts Association 
of Insurance Agents at this morning’s 
session of the thirty-eighth annual meet- 
ing just why he failed to agree with the 
commissioner. 

“The insurance business, like every 
other business, is dependent on politics,” 
said Counsel Downs. “We are creatures 
of the state and ours is one of the most 
attacked of private businesses, with 194 
bills presented this year inimical to stock 
casualty and fire groups.” 

He referred to the initiative petition 
of the Boston Automobile Club for which 
signatures are being obtained, to secure 
the repeal of the compulsory insurance 
law and substitute the AAA model finan- 
cial responsibility law. 

Then Mr. Downs said: 

“You cannot legislate honesty and 
careful driving. Under the compulsory 
law, in the ten-year period from 1927 to 
1937, Massachusetts rates have increased 
30%, while in Rhode Island under the 
financial responsibility law, a decrease 
of 13% in rates is noted. 

Daily Press Backing Flat Rate Plan 


“Regarding the proposed flat rate sys- 
tem for which initiative petition is also 
being circulated, the press of metropoli- 
tan Boston is backing it,” said Mr. 
Downs. “There are fifteen auto insur- 
ance zones for 1938, none of which, em- 
bracing only forty cities and towns, are 
above the $31.40 rate while 315 cities 
and towns are in the six zones and will 
be penalized under the flat rate system 
by paying an estimated increase of 80%. 


Standard Insurance Company 
of New York 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 
J. A. Kesey, President 


G. Z. Day, Vice-President 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


Statement December 31, 1936 


CAPITAL . . 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS . . 
TOTAL ASSETS 


New York I 


$1,500,000.00 
1,488,604.23 

229,289.95 

3,450,793.34 

. 6,668,687 .52 


Basis. Securities opine at $60,488.02 








in the above 


States as required by la 





The proposed flat rate system leaves no 
discretion to the commissioner in the 
matter of rates. It will mean the com- 
panies must sell automobile liability in- 
surance below the pure premium; then 
where will the agents commissions, of- 
fice expenses and like items go?” 
Discussing briefly the four points of 
Commissioner DeCelles’ proposed changes 
in the auto insurance law, Counsel Downs 
said that without condemning the plan 
without proper study of it, in his per- 
sonal opinion Part I of the DeCelles 
plan is done today; that is compulsory 
auto insurance. Part II is a subject that 
has been turned down by two legislative 
sessions and in 1931 at a special session 
of the legislature, “It is in effect the 
Connecticut merit and demerit system 
which was declared unconstitutional. Will 
the public stand for it? Will it permit 
penalization of a car? I personally doubt 
the constitutionality of any private citi- 
zen assuming judicial powers. 
“Regarding Part III, it is a tremendous 
proposition. I doubt the legality of the 
proposal. The most important nut in any 
car is the one behind the wheel—why 
penalize the instrumentality for faulty 
working of the mind of the driver?” 


H. R. Preston Elected President 


Officers elected by the association for 
1937-38 are: 

President, Harvey R. Preston, Spring- 
field; vice-president, Francis R. A. Me- 
Glynn, Worcester; secretary-treasurer, 
Fred A. Norton, Salem. 

Regional vice-presidents: George L. Briggs, 
Amesbury; Henry F. Fessenden, Lowell; Law- 
rence U. Fuller, Lynn; Robert B. Greenwood, 
Winchendon; Frank R. Knox, Holyoke; John 
D. Lynch, Pittsfield ; Carroll K. Steele, Glouces- 
ter; Charles C. Hewitt, Boston; Roscoe K. Noble, 
Northampton; C. Conrad Parker, Worcester; 
Warren S, Shaw, Brockton; Fred_R. Smith, 
Haverhill; George C. H. Smith, Fall River; 
Frank G. Thacher, Hyannis; Paul J. Woodcome. 
Fitchburg; Edwin J. Cole, Fall River, national 
councillor. 





TO HEAR TALK ON CHINA 
Members of the New Jersey Special 
Agents Association will hear Cheng Pa0- 
nan, vice-consul of the Republic of China, 
discuss various phases of the Sino-Jap- 
anese struggle at the luncheon meeting 


to be held next Monday at the Robert 
Treat Hotel in Newark. Close to 10 
members and guests attended the last 
meeting and as many are expected on 
Monday. 





LICENSED IN FLORIDA 
The National Fire & Marine of New 
York, headed by E. C. Jameson, has 
just been licensed in Florida. E. © 
Thrall of Miami has been appointed get 
eral agent for the state. - 
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king Best Use Of 
- BD. O. Information 


HINKLEY EX PLAINS PURPOSES 





Massachusetts Agents Fallacy Of 
Oe ane Direct Writing Mutuals 
And Supporting Others 





Ralph G. Hinkley, New England 
manager American of Newark, talked on 
operation of the Business Development 
Office before the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents assembled 
in Worcester October 27. Mr. Hinkley 


said in part: 

“The state has been divided into thir- 
ty-three sections and a committee ap- 
pointed for each. The majority of those 
committees have met with local agents, 
stated their aims and purposes, offered 
assistance and in many instances have 
taken individual or collective action 
which has saved business now in the 
stock companies from going to other 
types of carriers and in addition put 
business on the books of the stock 
companies previously otherwise insured. 


The most valuable result, however, has 
been the awakening of agents and field 
men to our problem, and the substitution 
for a passive or defeatist attitude of a 
militant spirit which is bringing success. 

“We confess that in some localities, 
due either to no local board being in 
existence or so loosely organized that 
it has no influence, not much has been 
accomplished except by the committee 
or its members working along construc- 
tive lines with individual agencies and 
their assureds. Some such committees 
are working on the possibilities of or- 
ganizing new local boards where none 
exist and assisting in reorganizing in- 
active boards. 

“Perhaps the quickest way to eliminate 
some misconceptions is to say first what 
the Business Development Office is not. 
To enumerate, the B.D.O. has nothing 
to do with commissions; it is not spon- 
sored solely by Eastern Underwriters 
Association companies, but, on the con- 
trary, is supported also by stock com- 
panies who are not members of the 
EU.A. It has nothing to do with rate 
making. Most emphatically it is not 
fostering the principle of separation in 
agencies between stock and mutual 
companies. 


Many Are Mutually Minded 


‘The B.D.O. could take as its slogan, 
‘Stock Insurance Is the Safest,’ and 
that is what we are selling. Our joint 
problem is to convince the public of the 
advantages of stock insurance as against 
isurance in consumers cooperatives of 
all kinds, even though some may have 
greater factors of safety than others. In 
doing that we are of necessity bound to 
Tun up against people who have become 
mutually minded to such an extent that 
they cannot differentiate between those 
orms of carriers. Now who is to 
blame for that? 


Throwing Irish Confetti 


“With these conditions present, I ask 
OW an agent can expect our committee- 
men to help him retain business against 
direct writing mutuals or get business 
or the stock companies now in direct 
writing mutuals on the theory that stock 
msurance is safer and better, and then 
ade to an assured that an agency mu- 
ey is all to the good and stand by while 
_atent writes up a mutual policy. In 
v €r words, to put it roughly, how can 
you expect us to join you in throwing 
Pm confetti at the direct writing mu- 
— and hang a halo on the New Eng- 
on agency mutual, when they both are 
wsumer cooperatives ? 

Personally believe any stock field 
pd the right to bring to any agent’s 
agent) the _thought that he (the 
mp must give serious consideration 

0 whether he will not eventually 

(Continued on Page 3%) 


Maine Agents Seek 
Uniform Brokerage 


WANT A LIMIT OF 10% FIXED 





Annual Convention of State Association 
Elects P ll President; Comp. 
Rates Reduced 





Members of the Maine Association of 
Insurance Agents, in annual convention 
last week at Waterville, passed a reso- 
lution asking that the Eastern Under- 
writers Association rescind the present 
brokerage commission agreements be- 
tween the E. U. A. and the local boards 
and that the E. U. A. recognize the 
Maine Association as the sole agency 
with which to negotiate rules and agree- 
ments appertaining to the question of 
allowance of commissions to out-of-state 
brokers on premiums arising on prop- 
erty insured in member companies of 
the E. U. A,, located in Maine. The 
agents also voted to recommend that the 
rate of commission to be allowed on such 
business to home office counter signa- 
ture and brokers be limited to 10%. Then 
they voted to request the E. U. A. to 
return to its former rule and make the 
location of the risk determine the brok- 
erage payable. 

Robert M. Pennell of E. C. Jones & 
Co., Portland, was elected president to 
succeed Leon W. Helson of Portland. 
Other officers elected were Murdock B. 
McKay of Houlton, first vice-president; 
Emery L. Hegarty of Waterville, second 
vice-president; Sidney F. Jones of Pitts- 
field, third vice-president; Henry M. 
Payson of Portland, national councillor, 
and Ralph L. Young of Portland, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Insurance Commissioner C. Waldo 
Lovejoy tentatively announced a reduc- 
tion in workmen’s compensation rates 
which will probably average about 3.9%, 
effective October 31 

Committee’s Brokerage Stand 

The report of the executive commit- 
tee initiated the discussion of commis- 
sions to out-of-state brokers. The re- 
port declared that “there is widespread 
dissatisfaction with the rules of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association relat- 
ing to the method of determining the 
percentage of brokerage commission to 
be allowed to out-of-state brokers” and 
that as a result a special joint committee 
of agents and fieldmen have been study- 
ing the question. 

The joint committee, meeting at Au- 
gusta recently, unanimously decided, the 
agents were told, that: 

“Maine agents were entitled to retain 
a commission of 10% on all premiums 
from business located within the state 
of Maine, and that 

“The present rules whereby individual 
county boards make and determine the 
agreement with the E. U. A. result in 
different rules in different sections of the 
state, and that 

“This committee unanimously believes 
that it is most harmful for the good of 
the agency system to have different rates 
of commission prevailing in different 
sections of the state on this class of 
business, and that 

“This committee believes that the coun- 
ty boards are entirely inadequate to ne- 
gotiate agreements with the E. U. A. 
that will bring about the much needed 
uniformity of rules and rates within the 
state.” 

Two rates of brokerage payment are 
in effect in Maine now. The Cumberland 
County Board, which includes the city 
of Portland, has approved a 15% rate 
whereas in Knox, Penobscot, Waldo and 
York counties the local boards have a 
10% limit for brokerage. With this dif- 
ference it appears that many brokers 
are placing their business, where pos- 
sible, through Portland agents in order 
to receive the higher commission, thus 
taking income away from agents in 
other counties. If the Maine Associa- 
tion is recognized as the sole agency 
for negotiating rules and agreements on 
commission payments to out-of-state 


brokers the preferred position of Port- 





Kurbyweit Heads Local 
Dep’t of Continental 

SUCCEEDS HERBERT E. MAXSON 

Elected Secretary of Company; Has 


Been America Fore Manager in 


Philadelphia Six Years 








Victor Kurbyweit, for the last six 
years manager of the Philadelphia of- 
fice of the fire companies in the America 
Fore Group, was last week elected a 
secretary of the Continental and placed 
in charge of the New York metropolitan 


VICTOR KURBYWEIT 


department of the company to succeed 
Vice-President Herbert E. Maxson, who 
is retiring from that post. Mr. Kurby- 
weit will be under the immediate super- 
vision of Vice-President William F. 
Dooley. 

In coming back to the New York met- 
ropolitan field Mr. Kurbyweit returns to 
the scenes of his early life. Born in 
Newark,. N. J., in 1899, he attended the 
public schools and East Side High School 
in Newark. Upon leaving high school 
he went with the New Jersey Schedule 
Rating Office and remained with them, 
going through all departments until 1917, 
when he enlisted in the air service and 
was attached to the 118th Aero Squad- 
ron, Brooks Field, San Antonio, Tex. 
After his discharge from the Army he 
returned to the Schedule Rating Office 
and remained there until 1920 when he 
joined America Fore as an _ engineer, 
working out of the horne office. 

Following temporary assignments in 
New England, Middle department and 
New York State territories, Mr. Kurby- 
weit was permanently located in Phila- 
delphia in 1922, traveling the Middle de- 
partment territory as engineer. In 1924 
he was made division engineer for that 
territory and remained in that capacity 
until January 1, 1929, when he was trans- 
ferred to Baltimore as a special agent in 
charge of Maryland and Delaware. He 
was made manager of the Philadelphia 
office in January, 1931, which position he 
has held to date. 

Mr. Kurbyweit is a past most loyal 
gander of the Pennsylvania Pond of the 
Blue Goose, a member of the Insurance 
Society, Underwriters Club and Down 
Town Club of Philadelphia, the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania and_ the 
American Legion. 


TALKS ON N. Y. CODE BILL 

Sol Dubow, associate of Professor S. 
B. Ackerman, explained changes affecting 
agents and brokers in the New York 
insurance code bill before a meeting of 
the Independent Brokers Association of 
Brooklyn, Inc., held Wednesday after- 
noon, 








land is likely to be eliminated. What 
action the companies will take remains 
to be seen, 
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Bennett Upholds “Constructions” 
Placed on Fire Agency Contract 


Further explanation of the agreement 
reached on the fire insurance agency 
contract was made by General Counsel 
Walter H. Bennett of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, in three 
addresses in the New England states 
this week. Mr. Bennett appeared before 
the New Hampshire Association of In- 
surance Agents at Manchester, on Tues- 
day, the Massachusetts Association at 
Worcester on Wednesday, and the Con- 
necticut Association at New Haven yes- 
terday. 

Expressing satisfaction over the out- 
come of the negotiations with reference 
to the fire agency contracts, he said 
that the casualty agreements are now 
being closely and assiduously studied, 
and he signified the belief and expec- 
tation that an equally satisfactory solu- 
tion will be found for this problem 
which presents some aspects different 
from the fire agreements. In regard to 
the fire contract, he said that his in- 
stant concern is that there shall be no 
misunderstanding as to the meaning of 
the agreement worked out relating to it. 

“There never has been the slightest 
doubt in any of our minds,” he said, 
“that the insurance agent who conducts 
his own office, pays his own overhead 
expenses, and governs his own time and 
actions, is an independent contractor. 
That was my position before the Social 
Security Act ever was heard of; that 
is my position today. 

“It therefore follows that in dropping 
a word of caution about this agree- 
ment which had not been discussed with 
any representative of the organized 
agents, the National Association had no 
disposition to disturb that relationship 
one iota. On the contrary, it was solely 
the conviction that the contract as 
drawn failed to set forth the true re- 
lationship which motivated the associa- 
tion in this instance. 

“The negotiations 
were accelerated by 
that the objective was a common one: 
they were retarded by the difficulty of 
setting up the mechanics necessary, be- 
cause the opinion of a third party—the 


on the agreement 
reason of the fact 





Federal Bureau of Internal Revenue had 
to be considered in the solution. 
Joint Objectives 

“Here we had a joint objective—not 
to convince ourselves who were already 
convinced, but to set forth that rela- 
tionship between company and agent so 
clearly that there would be no shadow 
of a doubt in the minds of the authori- 
ties in Washington as to the independent 
character of the agent. 

“Those of us who are familiar with 
the use and custom of the insurance 
business might easily lose sight of the 
fact that what we know so well is un- 
known to the layman, and must be 
proved. In this instance the necessity 
of establishing that proof was urgent. I 
do not believe there is an agent in this 
country who would welcome employers’ 


taxation on an industry already highly 
overtaxed. In addition, physical han- 
dling of the complicated system that 


would have to be set up by each com- 
pany to comply with the regulations of 


the act would be an _ unconscionable 
burden. No—the members of the Na- 
tional Association realize that it would 


be an unjust requirement not compatible 
with the independent operation of the 
agent. Neither do they want to see the 
companies subjected to a multitude of 
interminable litigation, which would dis- 
rupt the even tenor of an honorable 
business on which their own livelihood 
depends.” 

Outlining the three changes which the 
National Association had advocated, and 
with which the companies are in com- 
plete accord, Mr. Bennett said that in 
his opinion, under the construction of 
those paragraphs now agreed upon, 
“agents may sign the agreements as 
submitted by the fire insurance com- 
panies without fear that they will cause 
any disturbance in their future relation- 
ship with their companies—it is to con- 
tinue as heretofore. 

“This conclusion is based upon three 
fundamentals: law, custom and integrity. 

“Call it an interpretation or construc- 
tion or what you will, the courts of this 
country have held time and again that 
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PRESIDENT 


90 John Street 





a construction such as this one, is the 
determining factor. Therefore, it fol- 
lows, that this proceeding is legal and 
binding. There is a yet stronger force, 
and that is custom. 

“Finally, and more conclusive than 
law or custom, is the integrity of the 
men who entered into agreement with 
us as to the construction of this con- 
tract. They are outstanding leaders in 
the insurance world; they speak with 
authority; their word is their bond. 
These are not the type of men who 
would undertake to stick to a technical- 
ity just for the sake of embarrassing 
or harrassing one of their chosen rep- 
resentatives in the field. Furthermore, 
they respect the loyalty and ability of 
the members of the National Associa- 
tion, and have no wish to disrupt their 
own business, established on their own 
volition, through the American Agency 
System. 

“In these negotiations, now happily 
concluded, they demonstrated their good 
faith. They realize that in submitting 
this agreement to the Federal authori- 
ties, with one powerful objective, they 
lost sight of the omission of the true 
essence of an agreement—a meeting of 
minds between the contracting parties. 
They acted promptly when the oversight 
was brought up before them.” 








PEARL GROUP PREMIUMS 

During the first nine months of this 
year the Pearl-American Group wrote 
in California premiums totaling $986,014, 
with an incurred loss ratio of 3%6.2%, 
according to Alfred L. Merritt, Pacific 
Coast manager. For the entire year 1936 
the group wrote $1,240,842 in that state. 
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GEO. C. ASCHERMANN DIES 





Vice-President of Pilot, Re. For Qye 
30 Years a Well Known Figure 
In New York 

Funeral services were held last Sy. 
day afternoon in Verona, N. J, fo 
George Carl Aschermann, vice- president 
of the Pilot Reinsurance and one o 
the best known fire reinsurance execu- 
tives in New York City, who died o 
Thursday, October 21. He was 64 years 
old and had been in poor health for 
several months. 

Born in Hamburg, Germany, Mr 
Aschermann was associated with the 
Hamburg-Bremen Insurance Co. before 
he was transferred by that company t 
the United States branch in 1903, Ki 
remained as secretary with the American 
branch until it was closed in 1917 when 
the United States entered the Worl 
War against Germany. For the next 
six years he was associated with the 
Continental of the America Fore Group 
as reinsurance manager and in 1923 he 
joined the International, of which Sun- 
ner Ballard is president, as assistant 
secretary. He retained this post until 
1925. In that year the Pilot Reinsur- 
ance was formed with Carl Schreiner as 
president and Mr. Aschermann went 
with the company as vice-president. 





Fowler Ass’t Secretary 


Central Fire of Baltimore 

F. Addison Fowler has been appointed 
an assistant secretary of the Central 
Fire of Baltimore. He joined the com- 
pany in 1926, coming from Charlestown, 
W. Va., where he was connected with 
the West Virginia Fire Underwriters 
Association. In 1929 he was placed in 
charge of the newly organized automobile 
department. 

Mr. Fowler has held many posts out- 
side his company connections. He isa 
past president of the Insurance Society 
of Baltimore and of the Binder Club of 
Baltimore; a member of the Chesapeake 
Pond of the Blue Goose, and a member 
of the associate council of the Insurance 
Institute of America from which he holds 
final certificates in the fire, casualty, 
surety and inland marine branches. 





Boston Agency Employes 
Support Protective Ass'n 


Employes of practically all. the Boston 
fire and casualty underwriting offices met 
last week to form a permanent organiza- 
tion to promote and support the work 
of the Service Men’s Protective Asso- 
ciation. Julius F. Haller of O’Brion, 
Russell & Co. was elected chairman and 
Elizabeth Moakley of Berry & Parsons 
was made secretary. Following an & 
planation of the S.M.P.A. by Charles © 
Hewitt and Arthur D. Cronin before 
members of the Boston Board last week 
Board members are being canvassed by 
the association. An objective is to se- 
cure 100% membership of Boston aget- 
cies and their employes. 





CANADIAN LOSSES DECLINE 


Fire losses in Canada during Septem 
ber have been estimated at $1,668,000, 4 
decline of $400,000 from the same month 
last year. Losses in the Dominion from 
January 1 to October 20 are placed at 
$10,309,225, compared with $11,184,300 for 
the corresponding period of 1936. 
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The average householder 
cannot detect what might 
be dangerous defects in 
his heating boiler. 


Show your clients that our 
expert inspection service 
alone, is well worth the 


small cost of an F.&C. 
Boiler Explosion Policy. 
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Richmond, Va., Agents 
War on Part Timers 


ADOPT BERGEN COUNTY PLAN 


Pres. Stuart Ragland Says His Aim Is 
To Eliminate Host of Unquali- 
fied Producers 





Steps were taken by the Insurance 
Exchange of Richmond, Va., at its an- 
nual meeting last week looking toward 
the elimination of what was declared 
to be the practice of some companies of 
indiscriminate agency appointments. It 
was the sense of the meeting, as voiced 
in a resolution adopted, that the ap- 
pointment of agents by capital stock 
companies, without proper consideration 
of their qualifications to serve the public 
and uphold the prestige of capital stock 
insurance and the American Agency 
System, is detrimental to the interests 
of both institutions and the insurance 
buying public. 

The president was instructed to ap- 
point a committee which shall obtain 
from the Virginia Department a list of 
all fire, casualty and surety agents and 
solicitors now licensed in Richmond and 
vicinity, similar lists of subsequent 
licenses to be obtained monthly. The 
committee will investigate the status of 
each such agency of companies repre- 
sented by members of the exchange and 
to report its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the board of directors and upon 
instructions from the board attempt to 
eliminate by conference with companies 
involved any situation adjudged detri- 


mental to the general welfare of the 
insurance business in the Richmond 
vicinity. 


Copies of the resolution will be mailed 
to the executive heads of all companies 
represented by exchange members and 
to their branch and regional managers 
in the Richmond territory. They will 
also be mailed to the Fire Insurance 
Field Club of Virginia, Richmond Casu- 
alty and Surety Association and Vir- 
ginia Association of Insurance Agents. 
Reelected president, Stuart Ragland de- 
clared that the chief aim of his new 
administration would be the elimination 
of part-time and unqualified agents. 

In reporting one of the exchange’s 
most successful years, Mr. Ragland 
said that stock companies in the state 
reported a 3%% gain in business last 
year, bringing the number of fire in- 
surance policies written by stock com- 
panies in Virginia to 871%4% of the total. 
He also reported an increase in fire 
insurance premiums in 1936 over 1935, 
reduction in rates on some types of 
property, and a large membership in- 
crease in the state and national asso- 
ciations of agents representing stock 
companies. He predicted that the casu- 
alty and surety business would be 
brought under the jurisdiction of the 
insurance exchange 

Action of the exchange looking to the 
elimination of unqualified agents was 
taken following the submission of a 
report submitted by a special committee 
which had been appointed by President 
Ragland at the preceding meetigg to 
look into the situation and obtain a 
list of all companies represented by 
members of the exchange. This com- 
mittee was headed by W. R. Walker. 


Brok 














ISIDOR HIRSCHFELD 


the 


’ 


Isidor Hirschfeld is chairman of 
insurance division of the “Night of Stars’ 
show which will be held in Madison 
Square Garden November 17 under aus- 
pices of the United Palestine Appeal. 
The appeal is for the settlement in 
Palestine of a large number of Jews of 
Poland, Germany and other lands. 

Among those cooperating on the com- 
mittee with Mr. Hirschfeld are Abraham 
Bleetstein, manager Equitable Socicty; 
Julius Eisendrath, general agent, Guard- 
ian Life; Milton Herzberg, Equitable 
Society; Harry Jacoby, general agent, 
Home Life; Abe Rosenstein, manager, 


Equitable Life Society; Melvin J. 
Sackerman, general agent, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; Herman Stark, Union 


Central; S. S. Wolfson, general agent, 
Berkshire Life. 

A large number of theatrical celebri- 
ties will furnish the entertainment. 





secretary-treasurer of the Davenport 
Insurance Corporation. 

This action by the Richmond local 
board follows that taken about a year 


ago by the Bergen County, N. J., 
agents’ association. The progress of the 
Bergen County agents in getting fire 
insurance companies to cancel the 
licenses of many part time producers 
and the widespread publicity given this 
move is prompting other local associa- 
tions to adopt similar programs. 
James T. Alsop was re-elected vice- 
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J. F. LANE ASS’T MANAGER 





Takes This Post With John A. Waecht- 
ler Agency; Well Known In Inland 
Marine Circles 

John F. 


Lane, well known in met- 
ropolitan inland marine circles, has just 
joined the John A. Waechtler Agency, 
116 John Street, New York, as assist- 
ant manager. This agency specializes 
in inland and ocean marine lines in 
addition to fire insurance, and its facili- 





JOHN F. LANE 
ties will enable Mr. Lane to be of con- 
siderable help to insurance brokers. 

Since March, 1937, Mr. Lane has been 
with the Theurer Agency, Inc. in a 
production capacity and for three years 
prior to that he was chief inland ma- 
rine underwriter in the metropolitan de- 
partment of the Commercial Union. 
Much of his early experience in the in- 
land marine field was obtained when 
with the old firm of Platt, Fuller & Co., 
which represented the Insurance Co, of 
North America. He started his career 
about a dozen years ago with Crum* & 
Forster. 

Mr. Lane is a member of the New 
York City Pond of the Blue Goose. He 
was educated in England, served in the 
Royal Air Force and after coming to 
the States, was a member of the N. G. 
102nd Observation Squadron at Miller 
Field, Staten Island. 





Samuel A. Tanenbaum Now 


Head of Brokerage Firm 


Samuel A. Tanenbaum has been elect- 
ed president of the insurance brokerage 
corporation of I. Tanenbaum Son & Co. 
to succeed his father, the late Moses 
Tanenbaum. This brokerage house is one 
of the oldest in New York City. 





president of the exchange and Archer 
L. Richardson secretary-treasurer. New 
members of the board of directors elect- 
ed were Walter B. Claiborne, Donald C. 
Hancock, William T. Johnson and Ed- 
mund T. DeJarnette. 


NATIONAL FIREMAN’S FUNL 
S. FIRE FRANKLIN 


EXPERIENCE 
CO-OPERATION 


O’GORMAN & YOUNG, Inc. 


A LEADING NEW JERSEY AGENCY 


1172 RAYMOND BOULEVARD - 


NEWARK, N. J. 


New York Brokerage Office 


110 William Street 





W. E. Craig, Mgr. 


Brokers Hear C. A. Vlachos 
On Brooklyn Condition, 


At the regular monthly luncheon mee 
ing of the Brooklyn Insurance Brok r 
Association on Wednesday at the Hon 
Bossert and presided over by Sylvester 
P. Eisemann a record attendance hess! 
C. A. Vlachos, head of the Vlachos Ip. 
spection Service, paint a vivid picty,, 
on “What’s Wrong With Brooklyy’ 
Mr. Vlachos believes that in that pa 
ticular area the broker is recognized “ 
important because of the fast pace ay 
complex conditions with which he hy, 
to cope. He also said that the men yi 
have adopted insurance brokerage 
their profession should equip themselye. 
with a more complete knowledge of th 
business so as to master the various jp. 
tricacies and to be able to cope with 
the competition that arises in that par- 
ticular field. 

Following Mr. Vlachos’ interesting talk 
a vote was taken for a nominating com. 
mittee to which the following wer 
elected: H. Ellis, chairman; Fred 
Schmidt, G. Rilling, M. Nathanson api 
F. H. Schrieffer. 

Before closing the meeting a commi. 
tee was named for the purpose of oy. 
ganizing an insurance library to be x. 
cessible to the members of the Brookly; 
Insurance Brokers Association. : 


MOORE HEADS MASS. BROKERS 





President for Second Term; Broker 
Feel Companies Don’t Cooperate 
on Less Desirable Lines 


The annual meeting of the Insuranc: 
Brokers Association of Massachusetts 
was held in Boston Tuesday with Pres 
dent Harry E. Moore, Moore & Olive 
Boston, in the chair. Officers for the 
1937-38 season were elected as follows 

President, Harry E. Moore (re-elec- 
tion); vice-presidents, Hubert D. Brod- 
eric, Travelers; Henry S. Bowen, Bos- 
ton Insurance Co.; Harvey E. Frost 
Kaler, Carney, Liffler & Co.; Collins 
Graham, Obrion, Russell & Co.; T. Rob- 
ert Sullivan, Kaler, Carney, Liffler & Co.; 


secretary-treasurer, George M. Neily, 
James Simpson & Co. ~ 
Executive council— Thomas Ashley, 


Travelers; Paul Burrage, Paul Burrage 
& Co.; Frederick S. Chapman, inde- 
pendent; Arthur W. Davis, independent; 
Robert E. Stone, Robert E. Stone & 
Co., Inc.; Charles Mitchell, Fairfield & 
Ellis; Holden P. Williams, independent; 
Charles J. A. Wilson, Aetna; John W 
Watson, John W. Watson & Co.; Alva 
W. Poole, Hinckley & Woods; Everett 
S. Litchfield. Obrion, Russell & Co; 
Louis H. Hoffman, John C. Paige & Co.; 
Morris B. Helfant, independent; HamI- 
ton A. Wood, Field & Cowles, and Et- 
ward M. Peters, Edward M. Peters 
& Co. 

The annual report of President Moore 
showed the association diligent in ob- 
serving and opposing those issues iniml- 
cal to the interests of insurance brokers 
He suggested the resumption of weekly 
luncheon meetings to promote fellowship 
and through this medium of contact 
spread of a better understanding ° 
the problems of producers in general. 

Concerning the usual legislative mat- 
ters affecting brokers President Moore 
stated that “by special arrangement they 
had been left in the hands of John W. 
Downs of the Insurance Federation 0! 
Massachusetts. None of the bills re 
quired special action on the part of this 
association.” 

In the grievance committee report, 
President Moore stated that “there ' 
an ever-recurring protest from brokers 
with reference to the lack of underwrtt: 
ing cooperation on the part of most 
companies towards brokers in the com 
sideration given and the acceptance, mor 
especially of workmen’s compensation 
and automobile business. As a_result, 
much of this business is being driven t 
the direct-writing companies and as 4 
consequence the broker loses not only 
that business but also risks the loss 
his client’s other lines to the same com: 
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[Seeds Nest Soup 


NCLUDED in the contents of General Stores in 






Singapore—insured by the Royal-Liverpool Groups 
—are such delicacies (specifically mentioned in the 


policies) as edible birds’ nests and fish maws. 


The nests, greatly prized by many orientals, are made 
by a species of swiftlets of the Pacific and Indian 


This is No. 2 of the series, “’Round the 
World with the Royal-Liverpool Groups.” 
No. 3 finds the Groups in New Guinea. 


islands, and for the most part are used in the making 


of soups. The nests are sold for their weight in silver. 


ROYAL’ LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. . 
THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ¢ 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ° 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY . 
. 

THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO, LTD. * 

THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY ° 
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From Gilbert H. Fulton, assistant sec- 
retary of the Security of New Haven, 
I have received an interesting Ictter with 
reference to the origin of the term “In- 
dian Summer.” I am presenting it here- 
with: 

“Dear Mr. Hornbostel: 

“I continue to enjoy your ‘Tales of the 
Road’ which are appearing weekly in 
The Eastern Underwriter. You work in 
now and again some bits of local history 
about places in New York State in co- 
lonial and Revolutionary times that are 
especially interesting. 

“In the issue of October 15 you give 
what you consider a reasonable explana- 
tion of the Fall weather known as ‘In- 
dian Summer.’ I have always had about 
the same idea of Indian Summer as you 
have, except that I thought it was any 
period of mild, still weather in October 
or November following a frost. 

“Recently we had a visitor to the home 
office, William C. Shapleigh of Shap- 
leigh and Wright, our Lockport, N. Y., 
agents. In conversing with Mr. Shap- 
leigh I said something about it being a 
beautiful Indian Summer day. He cor- 
rected me by saying that Indian Summer 
does not occur until November. Mr. 
Shapleigh explained that in New York 
State, or at least in northern New York 
State, there is usually a cold spell dur- 
ing the first week of November, with a 
slight snowfall. This is known as the 
‘Squaw Winter’—that is, false Winter— 
and is followed by a rise in temperature 
which immediately melts the snow and 
ushers in the real Indian Summer days 
of November. 

“Mr. Shapleigh’s designation of Indian 
Summer couples the origin of the term 
even more closely with the Indians and 
comes from an authority on Indian lore 
and old New York State customs.” 

* * * 


Cheap Pleasures 

I am reminded of a story about a 
father who, when asked by his son for 
some cheap and unexpected pleasure, was 
told to go to bed in his cold room on a 
cold night, cover himself up and stick 
out his and feet, and then when 
they got very cold to cover up. This 
story came to my mind the other day 
when, opening my bag in my hotel room 
at Kingston, I found a clean shirt with 
a large ink spot from my fountain pen. 
It annoyed me, but on examination I 
found that the spot was well below that 


toes 


part of the shirt which shows when in 
use. Truly an unexpected and cheap 
pleasure. Reminds me of being quoted 


on a loss and then finding out that we 


are not on. 
a * * 


I Make Inspections, Agents Notwith- 
standing 

It has often amused me when a clerk 
Or an agent in certain offices up-state 
has told me, when looking over survey 
slips, preparatory to an inspection tour: 
“You needn’t look at that or this risk; 
it is all right.” They seem to forget 
that I am paid by the company to in- 
spect a risk for which they have sent 
me a slip (even though sometimes it may 
appear on the surface to be unnecessary) 
and that I intend to do my duty. Once 
an agent told me it would be silly to 
inspect a certain dwelling risk, until .I 
told him that I was designating a block 
net line for the whole block (or square), 
when he saw the reasonableness and re- 
canted 

My old boss, Mr. Goule, when he was 


TALES of the ROAD | 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 





special agent for the old Germania, told 
me once that he stated as follows to 
an agent talking in the manner above 
indicated: “This is an order from the 
company to inspect this risk; I am paid 
for it. You don’t want to knock me out 
of a job, do you? Even if St. Peter and 
the whole category of saints, including 
yourself, who are not a saint, told me 
not to inspect, I would inspect any- 
way.” Perhaps a little strenuous, but 
to the point. 
* * * 
Good Manners Pay Dividends 

Geo. B. Edwards, many years special 
agent for the Germania, then successfully 
and successively second vice-president, 
vice-president and president of the Ger- 
mania-National Liberty, told me when 
starting out on the road in 1894, para- 
phrasing a German saying: “With your 
hat in your hand, you get through all 
the land.” Good advice to anyone out 
to get good will and business, contrary 
to some of the tenets of modern effi- 
ciency experts and talk-loud-and-fast art- 
ists, who forget that manners and po- 
liteness do not mask ability, but strength- 
en It. 








HEADS WISCONSIN AGENTS 





W. C. Thornton New President of State 
Association Which Backs Pro- 
gram of the B.D.O. 

W. Conan Thornton, McDermott- 
Thornton Agency, Fond du Lac, Wis., 
was elected president of the Wisconsin 
Association of Insurance Agents, at the 
close of the thirty-ninth annual meet- 
ing held at Oshkosh, Wis., October 20- 
21. He was a vice-president during the 
past year, and succeeds Hugh A. Bird, 
Beaver Dam, Wis., who served two 
terms. Ralph L. Martin, Kremers- Martin 
Agency, Milwaukee, was elected first 
vice-president; C. L, Manson, Wausau, 
Wis., second vice-president, and Walter 
Scharr, Madison, Wis., third vice-presi- 
dent. John G. Seidel, Milwaukee, who is 
also secretary of the Milwaukee fire and 
casualty underwriters’ boards, was _ re- 

elected secretary and treasurer. 

The new chairman of the executive 
committee is F. Lee Conroy, Oshkosh, 
Wis., who as president of the Insurance 
Underwriters’ Association of that city, 
was the principal host to the conven- 
tion. William B. Calhoun, Milwaukee, a 
past president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents as well as the 
Wisconsin Association, is national coun- 
cillor, having succeeded Fred J. Lewis, 
Milwaukee, to that post during the past 
year when Mr. Lewis retired from the 
business to take an extended vacation 
and is at present living in San Diego, 
Calif. 

The convention was attended by more 
than 250 local agents and was regarded 
as one of the most successful in many 
years. A high-light was the attention 
accorded the small-town agents and ru- 
ral underwriting problems so far as mu- 
tual and state fund competition is con- 
cerned. The meeting also established 
a record for the brevity of the report 
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PHILIP D, GENDREAU, %. ¥ 


Wherever it came from, we like that old fire insurance phrase to 


“plant” an agency, to “plant” supplies. The word carries a meaning dear 


to us. We try to live up to it. 


No farmer- planter expects a good crop from merely sowing the 


seed. 


He knows that it takes care, intelligence, understanding —in a 


word, service —to make the original planting bear much of anything. 


So do we. 
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of the resolutions committee, probably 
owing to the suggestion of Allan | 
Wolff, past president of the National 
association, in an address before the cop. 
vention, that resolutions are “Public 
Enemy No, 1” and evade issues rather 
than facing them. There were but two 
paragraphs, the first expressing thanks 
to the Oshkosh underwriters, the press 
and municipal departments for courtesies 
while the second read: 

“Resolved, That we offer our full co. 
operation to the capital stock fire ip. 
surance companies in connectiton with 
the regional meetings on the Business 
development Office program.” 





Insurance Bridge League 


Tournament Pair Winners 


The second pair tournament run by 
the New York Insurance Bridge League 
this season was held October 21. Those 
finishing first, second and third in the 
respective sections follow: 

Section 1—I1st, R. L. Barnes and K. D 
Read, Jr., Travelers; 2nd, J. Kraemer, 
Muller-Kraemer, and Leo V. Krebs, Sun 
Indemnity; 3rd, Charles R. McNamee 
and Alexander Kerner, National Surety. 

Section 2—Ist, L. M. Burch and W 
Gleich, Marsh & McLennan; 2nd, E. P 
Smith and J. F. Kett, Norwich Union; 
3rd, J. Smick, National Council, and M 
Kormes, Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board. 

Section 3.—Ist, H. Lees, U. S. F. & 
G., and F. B. Reilly, National Bureau; 
2nd, Harry Reeve, Lethbridge & Co., ani 
Arthur Vreeland, Jr., Providence-Wash- 
ington; 3rd, E. K. Lewis and C. G 
Weaver, Insurance Co. of North America 

The next pair tournament will be held 
November 4. 





Explains How Polaroid 
Controls Light Vibrations 


The first commercially practical control 
over the third property of light—the di- 
rection of vibration—through the use ol 
Polaroid, a new invention, and its adap- 
tation to various optical products were 
explained yesterday afternoon by Harold 
R. Moulton, assistant director of re 
search of the American Optical Co., at 
the annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Association of Insurance Agents held 
at the Hotel Taft in New Haven. | 

The other two properties of light, in- 
tensity (or relative brightness) and color, 
are easily controlled and have been fot 
a long time, Mr. Moulton said, but only 
recently have scientists discovered a prac- 
tical method which can be used on 4 
large scale to control the direction ™ 
which light vibrates. Polaroid, mort 
over, has the power of manipulating light 
so that one can determine what happens 
below the surface of materials undergo- 
ing strain and of blocking out reflected 
light or glare with which all motorists 
are familiar. 

Consequently, Mr. Moulton said, Amer 
ican Optical Co. scientists took advantage 
of Polaroid’s unusual properties an 
adapted it to its Polaroid sun glass¢s 
to make motoring and outdoor sports 
safer and more enjoyable. 


LEFT ESTATE OF £368,363 | 

Sir Arthur. Worley, C.B.E., British 

surance leader who died recently, let 

£368,363. He bequeathed the income 

from two-thirds of the residue of his 
estate to his widow. 
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Fire, controlled, is man’s diligent 
servant, gently warming the home 
and turning the mighty wheels of 
industry. Fire, unchained, is a 
demon of destruction. 


Today and every day the demon fire 
will drive shivering families out into 
the cold, will gloat over misery and 
despair and will dance around the 
flaming pyre of cherished hopes, 
ambitions and treasures. 


Ravaging fire will stalk the land, 
demanding and collecting a toll of 
thousands of human lives and 
untold millions of property values. 


Insurance can replace property loss, 
but only tireless and intelligent 
application of every known 
safeguard will chain the demon to 
the task of serving mankind. 
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Insurance Institute Annual Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


president of the Atlantic Mutual In- 
surance Co., called the Chubb organiza- 
tion an outstanding example of what the 
Institute hopes to accomplish through 
education in many other insurance com- 
panies and offices. 

The Institute reelected Mr. Winter as 
president for a second term. Vice- 
President Laurence E. Falls, vice-presi- 
dent of the American of Newark, was 
also reelected. John S. Thompson vice- 
president of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
was elected a vice-president to succeed 
James D. Craig, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life, and Edward R 
Hardy was reelected secretary-treasurer. 


New Governors 


Governors for the term expiring in 
1940 were elected as follows: James Vic- 
tor Barry, vice-president, Life Exten- 
sion Institute; Mr. Chubb; George D. 
Markham, W. H. Markham & Co., St 
Louis; W. Ross McCain, president, 
Aetna Fire; Charles R. Page, president, 
Fireman’s Fund; Frederick Richardson, 
U. S. attorney and managing director, 
General Accident, Fire & Life, and 
Charles H. Roloson, Jr., president, Cen- 
tral Fire. For the term expiring next 
year W. B. Cruttenden, vice-president, 
Springfield Fire & Marine, was elected 
a governor, and for the term expiring 


in 1939 K. R. Owen, vice-president, 
Standard Accident, and R. C. Neuen- 
dorffer, secretary, Guardian Life, were 


elected governors. 
A comprehensive review of activities 


of the Institute during the last twelve 
months was presented by Mr. Hardy. 
President Winter awarded cash prizes 


to students who secured the highest 
grade in their respective courses and 
also to the winner of the Edward Rochie 
Hardy prize, W. M. Conner of Buf- 
falo, associated with the Hardware Mu- 
tual. The other prize winners were as 
follows: casualty— Robert Hitchman, 
Northwestern Mutual Fire, Seattle; life 

-Miss Edna LaBlanc, Metropolitan 
Life, New York City; surety—John Gib- 
lon, Jr., Standard Accident, New York; 
marine—Robert A. Murphy, Chubb & 
Son, New York, and fire—George J] 
Stevens, Jr. Royal-Liverpool Groups, 
San Francisco. All except Mr. Stevens 
were present at the meeting. The 
Northwestern Mutual Fire, proud of M1 
Hitchman’s achievement, sent him to 
New York so that he could receive in 
person the award he had won. 

President Winters urged Fellows of 
the Institute to adopt the custom which 
has been in use in Great Britain for 
years of using the initials F.I.LA., after 
their names on letters, etc., so that the 
rank of Fellow of the Institute may se- 
cure wider recognition and publicity in 
the business. 

Among well known insurance leaders 
attending the meeting were George S 
Van Schaick, vice-president, New York 
Life; Edson S. Lott, chairman of the 
board, U. S. Casualty; Robert P. Bar- 
bour, United States manager, Northern 
Assurance; W. E. McKell, vice-presi- 
dent, American Surety, and president, 
New York Insurance Society; Frederick 
Richardson; James Victor Barry; L. E. 
Falls; Professor Ralph Blanchard of 
Columbia University; C. A. Ludlum, for- 
mer vice-president of the Home; James 
W. Henry, Pittsburgh agent; James A 
Beha, former New York Insurance Su- 
perintendent, and George F. Sullivan, 
president, General Brokers Association 
of New York 

Reports were received from the various 
local insurance sé ly club 


cieties and study 
members of the 


Institute 
Hardy Presents Review of Year 
In presenting his 
the Institute Mr 


ee 
Changes 


report work of 
Hardy said in part: 
in the membership are 
The plan of bring- 
ing the Associate membership into line 
which was announced last year has been 
continued, and it does not now show any 


Liveivy Tew 








HENDON CHUBB 


undue number of members who have not 
paid their dues. It has not been deemed 
wise to attempt for years the 
soliciting of the membership of insur- 
ance companies as contributors nor to 
an undue extent to extend the list of 
elected Fellows. 


some 


Present Membership 
“The present membership of the In- 
stitute is as follows: Associates, 684 
gain of 1); Corporates, 109 (loss of 2); 
Corresponding, 1; Fellows, 197 (loss of 
20); Honorary, 17 (loss of 1); Organ- 
izations, 21 (loss of 1) 


Examinations 
“The number of registrations for the 
examinations in 1937 was 2,686. This 


marked a slight advance over the pre- 
vious year, when it was 2,628. Nineteen 
hundred thirty-five was the first year 
we went above the 2,000 mark. It is 
interesting to note that students regis- 
tered in thirty-seven states, the District 
of Columbia, six foreign countries, and 
eight provinces of Canada. There is 
usually a shrinkage between the number 
\who register and those who sit for the 
examinations. This year the number 
\-ho sat for the examinations was 81.2%, 
a slight increase over the previous year. 





Statistics 
Restrd. Sat 

Casualty ......... @2 522 €7 %) 
Fite: cicccccccesese RIGS SEZ € GH6%) 
Inland marine ... 349 290 (83 &) 
Ea ERS 247 214 ( 8Uu%u%) 
Ocean marine .... 71 58 (82 &) 
a err 90 74 (8 &) 
Fire insurance 

accounting ..... 53 42 (79 &) 
Special make-ups. 9 9 (100 &) 

Totals 2,686 2,191 ( 812%) 

“The number of registrations for ex- 
aminations for this year and two _ pre- 


years is as follows: 1935, 2,102; 


1937, 2,686. 


ceding 
1936, 2,628; 


Graduates 


“With the exception of a course in 
inland marine insurance, the courses of 
the Institute are either two or three 
years in length. Inasmuch as inland 
marine is required now for the final cer- 
tificate in the fire and ocean marine 
branches, those courses may be said to 
Whether it be a four 


be four years. 

year or a two year course, it takes a 
certain amount of perseverance, even 
if the opportunity is always available 


to the student, to complete the course, 
and however large the numbers may be 
of those who take the courses, the real 
test of the work of the Institute is the 
number who carry the work to comple- 
tion, and win a final certificate. In the 
past year this number was 223, slightly 
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President 


WILLIAM D. WINTER 

less than the year before, the shrinkage 
being in the fire branch, where many of 
the students had completed the three 
years of the fire course, but had not yet 
taken the inland marine course. It is 
to be expected that many of these will 
do so this year. 

“The 223 graduates are distributed 
among the branches as follows: Casu- 
alty, 67; Fire, 84; Life, 48; Marine, 1; 
Surety, 23. 

“The distribution among the societies 
and study groups is as follows: Atlanta, 
3; Baltimore, 1; Boston, 10; Cedar 
Rapids, 1; Chicago, 3; Dubuque, 2; Glens 
Falls, 2; Hartford, 29; New Orleans, 1; 
New York, 97; Philadelphia, 13; San 
Francisco, 5; Seattle, 8; Springfield, 1; 
Vancouver, B. C., 7; Winnipeg, 19; 
United States correspondence students, 
10; Canadian correspondence students, 
4; individuals, 7. 

“Of the 233 certificates granted, sev- 
enty-five, or 4% were granted with the 
degree of ‘Magna cum Laude’ and sev- 
enty-one, or 32% with the degree of 
‘Cum laude’. 

“The 1,787 students graduated from 
the Institute during the past seven years 
are divided as to branch as follows: 
Casualty, 323; Fire, 874; Life, 460; Ma- 
rine, 31; Surety, 99. 

Presentation of Certificates 

“The practice of previous years was 
as follows: Wherever possible, the cer- 
tificates were sent to the president or 
manager of the company on whose staff 
were students who were graduated. In 
all cases so far as we know, these were 
presented to the students by an officer 
and the experience, from the letters re- 
ceived, was a pleasant one for bot 
parties. 

Correspondence Courses 

“When the correspondence courses 
were begun some years ago many of us 
had the feeling that throughout the 
country in the smaller cities and towns 
where there was no insurance society, 
employes would avail themselves of this 
privilege, and a large number would un- 
dertake it. This, so far as numbers are 
concerned, has not proved to be the 
fact, but the number registered last 


year was the largest in the history o 
the movement, and it is gratifying, ' 
know that on this date, the number 


who have subscribed for the course 8 
larger than the entire enrolment one 
year ago. 


“There is a wide ion of stu 







dents who take the pondence 
courses, since they are fc in no less 
than thirty-four states, District, of 
Columbia, and five foreign countries. 


One year ago I reported that 104 regis 


trations had been received at the time 
of the annual meeting. You will a 


preciate the crowth when you know that 
more than 200 have already registe 
for this year. In this copnection it 
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Secretary 





EDWARD R. HARDY 


well to state that the lectures in the 
correspondence courses are being com- 
pletely revamped. In other words, in the 
seven courses, three fire, three casualty 
and one inland marine, this means the 
preparation of approximately 140 lec- 
tures of ten pages each. This will bring 
the correspondence material quite up to 
date, and make it decidedly more valu- 
able than it has been in the past. 


Societies and Study Groups 


“There have been few changes in the 
number of societies and study groups in 
the past year. Those who began last 
year are purposing to continue, and at 


least one other has been organized. This. 


is at Jamestown, N. Y., in the office 
of a casualty company, where they have 
enrolled a class consisting of forty-one 
members of their staff. The fee for 
any one part of a correspondence course, 
as in this case Part I casualty, is $15. 
That sum has been paid to the Institute 
for each of the forty-one students. I 
spoke last year of the course given in 
Milwaukee, Wis., in connection with the 
Extension Division of the University of 
Wisconsin. That study group is to be 
continued this year, but the course will 
be inland marine. There have been no 
similar developments, although there is 
a possibility that with a lapse of time 
such developments might be brought 
about. 
Examination Standards 


_ “A practice adopted last year, and put 
into force for the first time in the 
marking of examination papers for 
1937, of not furnishing the student with 
a percent of his marking, but with an 
f if he failed which meant that his 
percentage was below 65%, with a ‘p’ 
if he passed, which meant that it was 
over 65% to 79% inclusive, and with an 
h’ if his mark was 80% or above, has 
worked very well. So few requests for 
actual marks were received, that they 
made no difficulty for the Institute, who 
handled them. 

That the system of marking gave gen- 
tral satisfaction is shown by the fact 
that approximately 4,000 papers were 
marked, and not more than ten inquiries 
were received which questioned the 
marking. Perhaps a greater degree of 
perfection may never be attained. 
sbi For changes in Canada, it is pos- 
will. that the correspondence courses 
ia fg be given in Canada this year, 
Y e relations of the Institute to Van- 
‘ouver and Winnipeg remain as cordial 
and firm as ever. 


Fellows by Thesis 


baste? are being taken to develop a 
ak interest among the associate 
“a ers in the writing of theses, the 
a te of which enables them to be- 
stil ellows. This work, however, is 
> in its embryonic stage. Until we 

the time where some twenty-five 


SEES MEXICAN BULLFIGHT 
After attending the recent annual 


to these, the Institute has been instru- 
mental in establishing a course in in- 
surance accounting. This has been de- ; ape Py 
veloped by the Insurance Accountants’ Convention of the National Association 
Association, is now in its second year, of Insurance Agents at Dallas, Donald 
and bids fair bard a needed and use- (C, Hancock, Richmond, Va., local agent 
ful purpose. re other is a course IM and a past president of the Virginia as- 
aviation insurance, which was tried out sae : 
in a tentative way last year, and starts S0ciation, motored to Monterey, Mexico, 
this year on its second term, so to and got the thrill of his life viewing a 
speak, «~— > a of a ee bull fight there. 

interest. e Institute has always aime¢ o e : = 
* , - n the trip by Mrs. Hancock and their 
Courses Offered by Institute to secure the active cooperation of ae a » aha , nage ee 
_ “The Institute now offers the follow- those who while actively engaged in the daughter who also attended the Dallas 
ing courses: casualty—three years; fire business, notwithstanding are willing to When he returned home he 
—three years; inland marine—one year; give their time and talents in the de- 
life—two years; ocean marine—three velopment of Insurance Courses in their 
years; surety—two years. In addition field.” 


theses are offered a year, it cannot be 
considered as_ satisfactory. In New 
York City the experiment is being made 
of holding a seminar especially for 
those who wish to undertake a thesis. 
The outcome of this experiment cannot 
be determined for a year, or maybe two 
years. The class is limited to a small 
number, and if those who compose it 
are at all interested in the work, they 


will profit immensely, He was accompanied 


meeting. 


found that he had covered nearly 4,300 
miles on his trip which was made en- 
tirely by motor. 
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OTHING insures the growth and permanence of a broker’s 
clientele more than his client’s complete satisfaction with 
the insurance company his broker recommends. 


Every time a broker places an Atlantic participating policy he 





















builds good-will for himself by providing his client with “All 3” 
—unquestioned security, a share in profits without possibility of 
assessment, and the continuing service of a broker or broker- 
agent. 





Complete satisfaction often requires the exercise of great care 
and patience on the part of both broker and Atlantic under- 
writers, so that the custom-made Atlantic policy will fully meet 
the needs of the broker’s client. 





But the principle of selected risks enables Atlantic to adjust 
and the insured’s 





losses promptly, generously, ungrudgingly 
continuing satisfaction with Atlantic insurance spreads to the 
broker who arranges it. 


Send for our 1937 booklet —“ Atlantic Offers All 3” 
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Western Insurance Bureau History 
NEW YORK TULSA 
. ° 
Reviewed by President H. A. Clark | porraro amathiee 
, ‘ ‘ . P ° PITTSBURGH SAN FRA 
Firemen’s Executive Tells Aims Which Led to Formation of sich ain M ARSH & MCLENN 0 | os ame NCISCO 
. " . ‘LE E 
Bureau in 1910; What It Has Accomplished Since = 
° COLUMBUS PORTLAND 
Then; Names of Presidents INSURANCE 
DETROIT e SEATTLE 
H. A. Clark, president and chairman in November, 1910, the following states 
of the board of the Western Insurance were placed under Bureau jurisdiction— INDIANAPOLIS 164 West Jack Boul d VANCOUVER 
Bureau and vice-president of the Fire- Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, South MILWAUKEE son wevar WINNIPEG 
men’s of Newark, took occasion during Dakota, North Dakota, and Wisconsin, 2 * Chi 
the semi-annual meeting of the Bureau with Detroit, St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. MINNEAPOLIS cago MONTREAL 
last week at Hot Springs, Va., to pre- Louis, Kansas City and Milwaukee, be- 
sent a brief history ofthe organization, ing excepted cities. DULUTH BOSTON 
which was formed in 1910 to further From time to time thereafter addi- " 
the principles of cooperation and to fos- tional states were added, until the or- ST. LOUIS LONDON 
ter good practices. Extracts from this ganization took under its supervision, 
presentation of the aims and accom- except where contrary to law, all of the 
plishments of the Bureau follow: eighteen states known as the Middle 
The Bureau was not formed of large West territory. — a oe 


companies only, or groups of large com- 
panies, but was made up of representa- 
tives of companies, both large and small, 
and the organization has always pointed 
with pride to the fact that in all.of its 
functions and activities full considera- 
tion has at all times been given to the 
interests and welfare of the small com- 
pany as well as the large one. 

Grave doubt was expressed as to 
whether the Bureau could endure—as to 
the possibility of companies, which for 
so long a period had operated inde- 
pendently, being able to live in an asso- 
ciation under common rules of practice. 
That the organization was formed was 
sufficient evidence of the fact that promi- 
nent non-Union managers of that time 
were impressed with the gravity of the 
situation that existed. 

The membership of the Bureau rapid- 
ly increased and its work progressed so 
satisfactorily as to invite the attention 
of a not too friendly critic, who said: 
“It was not to have been expected that 
companies which have operated inde- 
pendently of each other could become, 
in so short a time, such a cohesive force 
as the Western Insurance Bureau is 
now recognized to be.” 





Founders of Bureau 


The first meeting held for the purpose 
of considering the organization of the 
so-called non-Union companies was held 
at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, 
April 3, 1910. Among the well-known in- 
surance executives who were present at 
this meeting, among others, were the 
following: Col. E. G. Halle, Charles E. 
Sheldon, Neal Bassett, J. J. McDonald, 
O. C. Kemp, F. M. Gund, H. W. Letton, 
E. E. Cole, G. H. Batchelder. 

The next meeting where the Western 
Insurance Bureau was actually organ- 
ized was held June 2, 1910, in the Chi- 
cago office of Col. E. G. Halle, manager 
of the then Germania Fire of New York. 

At the first meeting twenty-one com- 
panies were represented, taking under 
its supervision only one state, Illinois. A 
limited scale of commission, and prelimi- 
nary rules and regulations were agreed 
upon. 

At this meeting a declaration was is- 
sued, setting forth that thereafter the 
Bureau companies would stand shoulder 
to shoulder in furnishing help and pro- 
tection to each other. Upon this decla- 
ration, Illinois was handled with such 


success that immediately thereafter In- 
diana was added, and at a meeting held 





The move to form the Bureau brought 
up important possibilities as to relation- 
ships between Union and non-Union 
companies. heretofore the Western 
Union had been the only company or- 


ganization in the West. It took the 
initiative in every movement in which 
all companies were concerned, and it 


generally dictated what should be done 
for the very obvious reason that there 
was no body representing the non-Union 
companies with which the Union could 
hold negotiations. 

Joint Conference Agreement 

When the Bureau was finally organ- 
ized, added impetus was given to the 
idea of having some medium through 
which negotiations might be conducted 
with the Union. As a result, the Joint 
Conference Agreement was formed in 
1912 and originated in this way: one of 
the members of the Bureau in his pri- 
vate capacity approached several mem- 
bers of the Western Union with the 
idea that it might result to the benefit of 
both organizations if a working agree- 
ment could be agreed upon. This most 
excellent idea was promptly considered 
by the governing committee of the 
Union, which appointed a committee of 
five to confer with a committee of equal 
number of the Bureau. The members 
of the first conference committee of the 
3ureau consisted of Charles E. Sheldon, 
A. D. Baker, W. D. Williams, Neal 
Bassett, and Colonel E. G. Halle. The 
committee was later increased to eight- 
een, nine from the Union, and nine from 
the Bureau. 

It is a matter of history that the 
conference agreement was abrogated in 
1923. During its existence, the Western 
Insurance Bureau was instrumental in 
the formation of a number of subsidiary 
organizations. One of the first of these 
was the Inter-Reinsurance Bureau. Sub- 
sequently, other reinsurance bureaus 
were formulated. These bureaus were 
generally known as Western Inter Re- 
insurance Bureau, Class “A” Depart- 
ment; Western Inter Reinsurance Bu- 
reau, Class “B” Department; Tornado 
Reinsurance Exchange, Department “C” 
and Western Reinsurance Bureau, 
partment “D”. 

Shortly after it was organized, the 
Bureau took over the management and 
control of the Western Sprinkled Risk 
Association, which had been in exist- 
ence since 1904. 

Underwriters Adjusting Co. 


Early in 1918 a committee of the West- 


De- 


ern Insurance Bureau was appointed to 
make an investigation and submit plans 
looking toward the organization of an 
adjustment bureau. It was felt that con- 
ditions in the Middle West warranted 
the formation of another adjustment 
bureau; as a result, a corporation was 
formed known as the Underwriters 
Adjusting Co. 

The stock of the Underwriters Ad- 
justing Co. at the time of its organiza- 
tion was owned by individual com- 
panies. Later, the stock was taken over 
and the corporation owned by the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau. In 1930 the stock 
was distributed to the then members of 
the Bureau on a pro rata basis accord- 
ing to the patronage given to the ad- 
justing company by the individual com- 
panies. The Underwriters Adjusting Co. 
has been most successful in its opera- 
tions, is in a flourishing condition today, 
and is an important and vital factor in 
adjustment circles in the Middle West. 

The first president of the Western In- 
surance Bureau was Colonel Halle who 
served in that capacity from 1910 to 1915. 
Since that time, the following have been 
the presidents of the organization: Neal 
Zassett, 1915 to 1916; Charles E, Shel- 
don, 1916 to 1918; A. D. Baker, 1918 to 
1919; Walter D. Williams, 1919 to 1921; 
Charles H. Coates, 1921 to 1922; Charles 
H. Yunker, 1922 to 1924; Waite Bliven, 
1924 to 1926; H. A. Clark, 1926 to 1928; 
Ralph Rawlings, 1928 to 1935, 

In 1935 your chairman was elected 
president and has the honor of being 
the present incumbent of that office. 

The Western Insurance Bureau as 
originally constituted continued until 
1930, at which time it was reorganized 
and incorporated under the title which 
it now carries—Western Insurance Bu- 
reau (Incorporated), and has acquired 
a permanency in our business which is 
beyond dispute. It has succeeded in ac- 
complishing reforms in our _ business 
which are of inestimable value, repre- 
senting as it does, honesty and progres- 
siveness in all of its undertakings. Its 
numerical strength cannot be accepted 
as the gauge of its true strength, effec- 
tiveness, and influence upon the insur- 
ance matters in the Middle West. 

Faith in Agency Force 

It seems most fitting that I should re- 
peat and stress that part of the decla- 
ration of principles of the Western In- 
surance Bureau which relates to our 


agency force, namely, “to conserve and 
protect the interests of its members and 
of the agents representing them, recog. 
nizing that the agents are an integral 
part of their business.” 

There is no language that could be 
employed that would more fittingly ex- 
press the abiding faith we have in the 
agents of the country than that set forth 
in that part of the Bureau declaration 
of principles just quoted. 

The history of the Bureau presents a 
colorful and romantic story. Its foun- 
ders—pioneers in every sense of the 
word—were intensely practical men— 
men of sturdy common sense. They 
perceived on the one hand that they 
were more and more coming under the 
involuntary control of an organization in 
which they had neither voice nor repre- 
sentation, and this they considered a 
despotic exercise of power which they 
could not long endure. On the other 
hand they recognized the weakness of 
too little government. The formation of 
the Bureau brought about a_ happy 
medium by reconciling these two ex- 
tremes. These men conceived and made 
possible this organization which has 
meant so much to us, and which has 
been and continues to be a_ vehicle 
through which so many _ constructive 
measures have been introduced in our 
business. 


Two More Cities Seek 
Agents’ Mid-Year Meeting 


Providence, R. I., and Jackson, Miss, 
have extended invitations to the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
for the 1938 mid-year meeting which will 
probably be held sometime in April 
Other cities which had previously asked 
for this convention are Asheville, N. C, 





and Indianapolis. The invitation 10 
meet at Providence was offered by 
President John F. O’Donnell of the 


Rhode Island Association. 





25 YEARS WITH C. & F. GROUP 


Charles H. Schupp, New York metro- 
politan automobile underwriter for the 
Crum & Forster group, has celebrated 
his twenty-fifth anniversary with the 
company. In honor of the occasion he 
was given a luncheon last week at the 
Drug & Chemical Club, attended by 
twenty-five of his associates in the or- 
ganization. 
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Office Employes of Local Agencies 
Eager for Educational Facilities 


Leaders of the fire, casualty and surety 
business continue to talk and write about 
the studies, benefits and prospective re- 
sults of the short course in these de- 
partments of the business held Septem- 
ber 7 to 10 at Camp Roosevelt, head- 
quarters of the Adult Education De- 
partment of the University of Florida, 
near Ocala. Among these are E. D. 
(Ed.) Schane of the Royal, who works 
out of the Atlanta office in a territory 
that embraces the entire United States. 
He has lately been speaking to and 
serving with both agents and field units 
in carrying on programs of the Business 
Development Office, and by reason of 
his research and reactions to the dif- 
culties of non-stock competition, has con- 
tributed some effective progaganda to 
the ends sought by the movement, Mr. 
Schane is special representative of the 
service department of the Royal and 
was already so popular in Florida by 
reason of his helpfulness to the state 
B. D. O. organization that his was among 
the first suggested by Agency President 
McCord for the lecture staff. He was on 
two hours of the first day on “Special 
Lines Written by Fire Companies” in 
the morning and “Use and Occupancy” in 
the afternoon. 

The following summary of the Iectures 
and discussions and estimates of the val- 
ues attained and anticipated are given 
to the Florida correspondent of The 
Eastern Underwriter by Mr. Schane: 

“Tl understand that when he first con- 
sidered conducting the course President 
McCord figured that if fifty agents at- 
tended the effort would be worth while. 
When over two hundred and fifty re- 
sponded with their presence it was ap- 
parent that the Florida Association had 


stumbled upon something which, if fol- 
lowed in other states, might have a dom- 
inant influence over our business. 


Came to Get Better Knowledge 


“The large attendance, however, didn’t 
tell the whole story. To me, the most 
impressive thing about the entire pic- 
ture was the serious manner with which 
the attendance regarded the course. Hu- 
man beings pretty well respond to fes- 
tive gatherings, but to those assembled 
at Camp Roosevelt the course meant se- 
rious business, As one of the lecturers 
I perhaps was in a better position to ob- 
serve their reaction. Through the long 
procession of speakers, and in spite of 
unusually hot weather, the interest and 
attention of the audience was indicative 
of one desire: to gain a better knowledge 
of their business. 

“The lecture course brought out one 
thing which, in my opinion, has long 
been overlooked in our business, and that 
is the need of better insurance educa- 
tion among the office employes of local 
agencies. Not that these people fail to 
justify their part in making stock in- 
surance service what it is today, but 
many of the finer points of the business 
escape them through circumstances. 

“These office workers furnished a large 
percentage of the attendance, many of 
them women, and they journeyed into 
the ramification of their business to a 
point far beyond that which could be 
reached back home. Unfortunately, the 
complexities of present day production 
and operating methods preclude the 
average local agency office worker from 
any coordinated effort toward broadened 
insurance education. This lecture course 
at least started something in this direc- 
tion, not only in actual academic accom- 


plishments, but creating an enlivened 
curiosity toward understanding and solv- 
ing the diversified forms and contracts 
written by the-companies they represent. 
For the agency office worker to under- 
stand and appreciate these lightens the 
responsibilities of their directing heads 
and results in better and more intelli- 
gent service to their clients. 

“The benefits of the course did not stop 
with the office worker. The agency di- 
recting heads and producers and com- 
pany field men and executives came in 
for their share too. Upon the shoulders 
of these men rests the responsibility of 
justifying to the public that part of the 
consumers’ premium dollar which goes 
for service rendered in connection with 
the policies they sell. The present day 
complexities of business, industry and 
trade have made service and security 
behind insurance policies of increasing 
importance in the minds of the public. 
With this goes a greater responsibility 
for those of us who administer the science 
of indemnity, and study courses like 
those at Camp Roosevelt better equip 
us to this end. 

“The local agent who attended this 
course gained a better perspective of his 
facilities for protecting the insurable 
needs of his community. Any group of 
men or women assembled together for 
serious discussions of a common prob- 
lem are obliged to absorb information 
that better enables them to confront, that 
problem. The problems of the insurance 
business were before those who assem- 
bled at Camp Roosevelt, and through the 
ideas, thoughts and experiences of indi- 
viduals they found many things that text- 
books probably would never have given 
them.” 





CALEDONIAN JOINS I. M. U. A. 

The United States branch of the Cale- 
donian recently was elected to member- 
ship in the Inland Marine Underwriters 
Association. The marine department of 
the company is managed by S. D. Mc- 
Comb & Co. 
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MIDDLE DEP’T MEETING 





Company Executives and Fieldmen Dis- 
cuss Problems at Hershey, Pa.; 


J. D. Erskine Speaks 


More than 150 company executives 
and fieldmen attended a meeting of the 
Underwriters Association of the Middle 
Department at the Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa., last Friday. On the pre- 
vious day several field clubs held mect 
ings at the same hotel. These included 
the Penn. Field Club and the Phila- 
delphia Underwriters Club. At a gen- 
eral dinner Thursday evening C. R. 
Wellborn, secretary of the Underwriters 
Laboratories, spoke and showed a mo- 
tion picture film displaying the many 
activities of the laboratories in the field 
of fire prevention. 

William J. Christie, president of th 
Underwriters Association of the Middle 
Department, presided at Friday’s mect- 
ing. J. _D. Erskine of the Insurance 
Executive Association, spoke ‘in th 
place of Sumner Rhoades, manager of 
the Eastern Underwriters Association, 
who could not attend because of illness 
Among other subjects he discussed th¢ 
supplemental contract. Dodd Bryan of 
the downtown Philadelphia office of the 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America spoke on bonds. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





Rinman Honored by Germany for 
Fine Work as Head of Marine Union 


At the International Marine Insurance 
Union’s recent conference at Baden- 
Baden, Axel Rinman, retiring president, 
was decorated with the Cross of Merit 
of the Order of the German Eagle. This 
is a new honor, specially instituted by 
Herr Hitler for distinguished service to 
international unity. 

O. Briner of Zurich was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Mr. Rinman, to whom 
a great tribute was paid for his fifteen 
years of devoted labor. 

Dealing with the British hull under- 
writing agreement, which all foreign mar- 
kets have been invited to support, and 
which aims at increasing premiums by a 
minimum of 30%, President Rinman said 
he regarded the agreement as the most 
encouraging event for many years. 

Asks Support of Hull Agreements 

“T cannot refrain’ he added, “from 
expressing the sincere hope that the new 
Hull Agreement of 1937, or some similar 
agreement, will prove to be the thing 
which we have been eagerly waiting for 
so many years. 

“It would indeed be a pity if other 
markets did not see the stringent point 
in the present situation; I mean, if they 
did not make use of the opportunity they 
now have to improve their own hull 
business. Personally, however, I feel 
sure that their support will be given, 
perhaps not at once, perhaps not in 
the way desired in London and certainly 
not in the shape of a mere copy of the 
English agreement. But what does it 
matter if there are certain peripherical 
differences between the English and Con- 
tinental systems as long as in essential 
points there is understanding and co- 
operation. And the essential points are 
of course to raise the rates and increase 
the values where rates or values or both 
are insufficient. 


“T have been thinking a great dea! 


over the pros and cons of the whole 
proposition and I am aware of the dan- 
ger that an international discussion on 
the agreement may involve, I also know 
that there are bitter feelings in certain 
quarters against the gigantic market of 
London, but I earnestly hope that the 
various markets and, not least, this 
meeting, will take a broad view of the 
scheme and support it to the best of their 
ability, at least as regards its fundamen- 
tal principles. It should be easier to 
forget previous injuries, caused by the 
oft referred to under-quoting of non- 
English hulls in the London market, 
now that there seems to be a fair chance 
of regaining the ground which was lost.” 

Reviewing the growth of influence of 
the union in recent years Mr. Rinman 
asked for continued support under the 
new president. 

“What then,” he said, “could be more 
natural for me to do at this meeting 
than addressing a warm appeal to our 
esteemed members, wherever they have 
their domicile, to remain true to the 
union and to offer assistance whenever 
a situation arises where individual co- 
operation seems necessary for the benefit 
of all, thereby helping us to increase 
the power of the union’s_ influence 
throughout the whole marine insurance 
community which shall always — mind 
you always—want an international or- 
ganization like ours to safeguard mutual 
interest of vital importance. If this be 
done, my successor will feel that he is 
being supported in the same amiable 
and effective way as I have been sup- 
ported and encouraged throughout the 
whole period of my chairmanship.” 

At the concluding session of the con- 
ference the outstanding feature was the 
adoption of a resolution approving in 
principle the new war risk policy con- 
ditions. 





Hinkley on B. D. O. 


(Continued from Page 25) 


break down the American Agency Sys- 
tem and endanger his own livelihood by 
giving business to a mutual company, 


even though he may now write the 
policy himself and collect an agent’s 
commission from that mutual. Once an 


assured tastes a dividend, the bigger the 
better for him, or he thinks so, which 
is the same thing. If a man or a cor- 
poration is determined to buy insurance 
on a price basis only, there is little 
reason why he or it should be content 
with a dividend of 20% or 25% when 
other companies offer dividends ranging 


from 40% to 50%. 
Must Absorb Information 


“I have attended many of the sec- 
tional meetings this year and at more 
than one it has appeared that a lot of 
agents seem to think that the B.D.O. 
has some one magic formula for getting 
business for the stock companies against 
any and all forms of competition. There 
‘just ain’t no sich animile’! 

“They have given you a wonderful 
tool in ‘Facts and Comments Regarding 
Sound Insurance’, but just reading it 
and waving it at the mutually minded 
is not going to do the trick. You’ve got 
to apply those facts, and others, with 
everything you can learn on the subject, 
through salesmanship and all it implies. 

“The only point I have time to make 
here is this: Translate your story if 
possible from insurance phraseology into 
the assured’s own language. In _ the 
quickest successful interview I ever had 
I was given only two minutes, and I 


used them in making my comparisons fit 
the assured’s own business. 

“Developments in the program which 
we have in contemplation will be dis- 
cussed and considered at a meeting of 
the chairmen of business development 
committees which will be held in Boston 
November 22 at one o’clock in the assem- 
bly room of the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange. Complete plans will be 
formulated at that meeting to the end 
that the program of the Business De- 
velopment Office in Massachusetts may 
be vigorously promoted in the interest 
of capital stock fire insurance companies 
and their local agents.” 


CHUBB ON WAR RISKS 
Firm Tells Assureds That Steps May Be 
Taken to Cover Goods While 
Waterborne Only 

Steps to limit marine war risk cover- 
age on cargo shipments only while they 
are waterborne are being considered in 
this market following similar moves un- 
der way in London. While this market 
does not have to follow England, never- 
theless such action is advisable because 
of the large amount of American rein- 
surance placed abroad. Restrictions on 
war risk coverage adopted by British 
reinsurers would probably compel Amer- 
ican underwriters to limit their accept- 
ance of risks to those insured under 
forms acceptable to the reinsurers. 

Chubb & Son of New York, one of 
the leading marine underwriting firms 
in the United States, warned its as- 
sureds of the possibility of limitations 
on marine war risk coverage in the fol- 
lowing letter sent out late last week: 

“We wish to bring to your attention 
the fact that marine insurance under- 
writers throughout the world are con- 
sidering effecting a limitation of war 
risk insurance on cargoes in order to 
eliminate the serious concentration of 
values at their risk at principal ports 
all over the world. In order to effect 
this purpose there is under consideration 
at the present time a revision of the 
war risk clause which, if adopted, would 
provide that with respect to cargoes, 
war risk insurance would only attach at 
time of loading on board the overseas 
vessel and would terminate either upon 
discharge therefrom or forty-eight hours 
after the arrival of the overseas vessel 
at port of destination. 

“We would like to bring this matter 
to the attention of our assured in order 
that they may have an opportunity to 
consider the advisability of rearranging 
their own commitments (such as con- 
tracts of purchase or sale) so that they 
will require war risk insurance only 
within the foregoing limits. 

“This action is contemplated only after 
a long and thorough study by marine 
underwriters which resulted in a con- 
viction that under present conditions of 
war such widespread destruction of prop- 


a 
erty is possible that the accumulate 
cargo values at certain ports might wel 
create liabilities which even the whol 
marine insurance market (both here ror 
abroad) would be unable to meet. 

“We would like to stress the fact th, 
this letter should not be taken as ode 
that such change is already in effec 
but simply to put our assured on Notice 
that events beyond our control 
force us at any later date to send nd 
mal notice that such revision of ja, 
risk contracts is necessary.” 


America Fore Old Guard 


Hold Dinner; 141 Presen: 


Members of the Old Guard, employe 
of the companies of the America For 
Group with twenty-five or more year: 
service, held their annual dinner at th, 
Hotel Pennsylvania last night. Henry 
Keck, supervisor of accounts at the home 
office, presided as toastmaster. Presiden; 
Bernard M. Culver and Vice-Presiden; 
Frank A. Christensen were present x 
invited guests and made short addresses 

One hundred and forty-one Old Guar 
members were in attendance, from a to. 
tal of 176 in the New York area. The 
Old Guard organization for employes oj 
the America Fore Group has been in 
existence for twenty-one years, It was 
originally started many years ago for 
agents by the late Henry Evans, chair. 
man of the boards of the companies, and 
in 1916 expanded to include employes, 
Country-wide, Old Guard members of the 
group number over 300 including those 
in the home office area of New York 
and vicinity. 


John M. Kingsley Joins 


Security of New Haven 
John M. Kingsley, son of the late 
Darwin P. Kingsley, for many years 
president of the New York Life, has 
been appointed assistant to the treasurer 
of the Security of New Haven, the East 
& West and the Connecticut Indemnity. 
A graduate of Yale University in 1926 
and the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration Mr, Kingsley has been as- 
sociated with New York banking firms 
and was assistant manager of the bond 
department of the New York Life from 
1935 until this year. 











Fireman’s Fund, Fearing “Demise” of 


Charlie McCarthy, “Warns” Sponsor 


In view of the fact that Charlie Mc- 
Carthy is insured by the Fireman’s Fund 
under a theatrical floater, the following 
lettter has been sent to the publicity 
department of the Fireman’s Fund to 
Chase & Sanborn: 

“As sponsors of the popular Chase & 
Sanborn radio programs you will be in- 
terested to learn that there is a price 
on the head of one of the members of 
the Don Ameche cast—Charlie McCarthy. 


APPLETON & COX, INC. 
UNDERWRITERS 


111 John Street 
NEW YORK 


ALL FORMS OF MARINE 
AND INLAND INSURANCE 
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Frank Rimmer 
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Detroit: 
New Orleans: 


First National Bank Bidg. 


S. Kausler, Led. 
Flibees Bank Building 


San Francisco: Pacific Marine Ins. 
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“Mr. McCarthy is a valued client of this 
company—a client on whom _ we have 
issued a life and health and accident 
insurance policy, vulgarly known as 4 
theatrical floater. Charlie is apparently 
a great lady-killer, and history provides 
abundant proof of the danger to which 
men of this calibre are exposed at the 
hands of their fellowmen—for jealousy 
is one of the strongest motives that 
govern human action, 

“It would seem also that Charlie’s suc- 
cess with the opposite sex is turning 
his gentle, responsive nature into an at- 
titude of tactless disdain of other mas- 
culine members of the Don Ameche cast, 
and that they have on more than one 
occasion threatened him with serious 
bodily harm—TO WIT: threats have 
been made to saw our client up into 4 
tripod; throw him into an incinerator; 
turn him into a baseball bat, an oaken 
bucket, and (we hesitate to repeat it) 
sawdust for saloon floors. 

“For this reason we must warn oll 
as sponsors of the program employing 
Charlie McCarthy, that if anyone should 
in any way mutilate, disfigure, mar, 
jure, damage, hurt, spoil, maim, lame, 
cripple, hamstring, mangle, ravage, Cf 
rupt, wreck, break, crack, crumble, dis- 
color, wound, contaminate, deface, wa!? 
or tamper with him, and we are calle 
upon to indemnify his beneficiary, 
gar Bergen, we shall consider-any suv 
sequent explanation incompetent, irrele- 
vant and immaterial, and be obliged 
look to you for subrogation.” 
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DeCelles Has Concrete 
Plan for Motor Risks 


COMPULSION HELD ESSENTIAL 





ins Method for Rating, Under- 
—, yon Agents’ Commissions 
To Bay State Producers 





Insurance Commissioner F, J. DeCelles 
set before Massachusetts local agents his 
plans for solving the automobile bodily 
injury and property damage problem in 
that state at the agents’ annual meet- 
ing in Worcester October 26. After deal- 
ing with the present compulsory law at 
considerable length he admitted that it 
is not perfect, that-after ten years’ trial 
it needs revision, and that such revision 
should start with the causes of the dis- 
satisfaction with it. First, the rate; sec- 
ond, the underwriting. The commis- 
sioner continued in part: 

“Compulsory insurance is a_necessity. 
The idea is spreading. Probably the 
next ten years will see a considerable 
number of states adopting at least some 
part of the principle. Times are chang- 
ing. We all recognize that. The auto- 
mobile is a vital part of American life 
and law and common sense have recog- 
nized, now as at no other time, that 
there is a definite responsibility that 
the automobile owner and driver owe to 
the rest of the general public. 


Against First Accident Rule 


“T have come to certain definite con- 
clusions. These represent one man’s 
point of view. I do not claim perfec- 
tion. Compulsory insurance is here to 
stay. We cannot expect the public to 
abandon it and replace it with a pos- 
sible twelve million dollar unsatisfied 
damage in this state because of the first 
accident rule of a financial responsibil- 
ity act. Financial responsibility as pro- 
posed might solve the underwriting prob- 
lem, but it would not solve the great 
social problem of protecting the public. 
There are far more auto drivers than 
there are injured people, but potentially 
there are millions of injured people un- 
less the public is given some measure 
of guarantee against injury. 

“The flat rate aims to equalize the 
cost of insurance but fails to recognize 
the difference between the good driver 
and the bad driver. The financial re- 
sponsibility plan recognizes the differ- 
ence between the good driver and the 
bad driver but fails adequately to pro- 
tect all of the people. The compulsory 
insurance plan adequately protects all 
of the people but fails to recognize the 
principle of underwriting. From the 
standpoint of the public good compul- 
sory insurance is by far the most de- 
sirable plan. 


Concrete Plan Outlined 


‘It is my proposal to start with a 
basic compulsory insurance law cover- 
Ing injuries to pedestrians and occu- 
pants of cars, such as we have today, 
and then upon this feature of the com- 
pulsory law place the most desirable 
features of the financial responsibility 
law and at the same time recognize 
some of the desirable features of the 
flat rate plan. 
“This proposal would be as follows: 
First, all cars would be compelled to 
Msure against injuries to pedestrians 
and occupants of other cars. 

econd, after a car was involved in 
an accident causing an injury of $25 or 
more to either persons or property; or 
after the driver of the car, whether he 
was the owner or not, was involved in 
a violation of the automobile laws for 
Which a fine of $25 or more was im- 
oe, then under both these circum- 
Pe the owner of that car would be 
Oliged to give additional financial re- 
‘ponsibility covering both personal in- 


CASUALTY AND SURETY 








A.&H. Features of N. Y. 
Code Under Scrutiny 


BUREAU NAMES COMMITTEE 





Changes Recommended by Insurance 
Department Chief Topic at New York 
Gathering of Accident Underwriters 





Accident and health provisions in ‘the 
proposed New York insurance code fea- 
tured the executive mecting held last 
Thursday in New York by the Bureau 
of Personal Accident & Health Under- 
writers. Members of the governing, 
statistical and manual committees met 
under the chairmanship of John F. Ly- 
don, Ocean Accident, and while no defi- 
nite expression of opinion was made 
public as to the Bureau’s attitude on the 
code, it was voted to appoint a special 
committee of five for further study of 
the important changes contemplated by 
the New York Insurance Department 
governing accident and health. Sum- 
marized these follow: 


Restrictions on Casualty Co. Writings 


(a) Insurance against death or per- 
sonal injury by accident, including 
death or personal injury by any speci- 
fied kind of accident, and against dis- 
ability or other bodily infirmity or ail- 
ment, except as specified in sub-para- 
graph (b) following. 

(b) Insurance against disability or 
other bodily infirmity or ailment, either 
under any contract which is not can- 
cellable or otherwise terminable at the 
option of the insurer at or after one 
year from its effective date or renewal 
date, or under any contract which pro- 
vides periodical benefits which may in 
any event extend over a period of more 
than ten years. 

Under the provisions of Section 90.1 
specifying the kinds of insurance that 
may be transacted by casualty com- 
panies, it is provided that such com- 
panies may not transact the business 
specified in subdivision (b) above, and 
in Section 80.3, relating to life, acci- 
dent and health insurance companies, it 
is provided that no insurance company 
authorized to do the kind of insurance 
specified in (b) shall do any other kind 
or kinds of insurance business than writ- 
ing life insurance and annuities, as pro- 
vided in paragraphs 1 and 2 of Section 
31, and in sub-paragraph (a) above. Sec- 
tion 80.3 also provides that no life in- 
surance company heretofore or hereafter 
organized under the laws of this state 
shall do any kinds of business except 
life, health and accident insurance. as 
specified in paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 of 
Section 31. 


Policy Year Experience Data 


The encouraging report was also made 
to the meeting that progress is being 
made in the compilation of the digest on 
combined personal accident experience 
which will include policy years 1931-35 
inclusive. This will be ready for dis- 
tribution early in 1938. 

Chairmen of all the Bureau’s 
committees have been 
Chairman Lydon. 


sub- 
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Late Casualty News 

As The Eastern Underwriter went to 
press the executive committeemen of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives were in session at No. 1 Park 
Avenue, New York, for consideration of 
a proposed casualty company agency 
agreement contract which has been pre- 
pared by the Association. As the con- 
tract deals primarily with the status of 
casualty agents under the Social Security 
Act it necessarily must have govern- 
mental approval before becoming ef- 
fective. 

* * * 

It is expected that the move downtown 
to 60 John Street of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
and the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives will take place about 
December 1. 

* * * 

Howard P. Starling, able Washington, 
D. C., manager of the joint bureau main- 
tained by casualty-surety companies, was 
operated on yesterday for appendicitis. 
He is resting in Garfield Hospital. 

* * * 

John S. Turn, retired vice-president 
of the Aetna Casualty & Surety, and 
Harry V. Unington, resident manager, 
Fidelity & Casualty, in charge of its 
metropolitan New York department, 
lunched together at the Drug & Chemi- 
cal Club on Tuesday to talk over plans 
for their vacation trip to the Pacific 
Coast next week. It is the second time 
these two executives of competing com- 
panies have taken a holiday together 
and is indicative of the feeling of good 
fellowship existing in the metropolitan 
fraternity. Thev will go out by train and 
return via the Panama Canal. 

oa * * 


Edward C. Stone, United States gen- 
eral manager and attorney of the Em- 
nloyers’ Liability, is accompanying the 
Viscount Knollys. managing director 
from the home office in London, on a 
tour of the Pacific Coast territory. Vis- 
count Knollvs is accompanied by Lady 
Knollvs. This is the first visit of rank- 
ing Employers’ officials to the Pacific 
northwest since the Seattle department 
office was established a vear ago. On 
October 25 leading agents of that city 


K. H. WOOD AT SCHOOL 


U.S.F.&G. Assistant Mgr., New York, 
Takes Home Office Course; H. M. 
George One of His Instructors 

Kenneth H. Wood, assistant manager, 
New York office of the United States 
F.&G., thirty years with the company 
and one of its ablest managerial execu- 
tives, is a believer in practicing what 
he preaches. Since the early part of 
October he has been in Baltimore at- 
tending the Home Office School which 
runs for six weeks, and interestingly one 
of his lecturers was Harold M. George, 
accident and health manager in the New 
York office, whose talk “Selling Accident 
Insurance” has already been given three 
times this year. John E. Shea, Harvard 
graduate, newcomer to the U.S.F.&G. in 
New York, is also taking the course. 

The entire U.S.F.&G. field staff is en- 
thusiastically behind the Home Office 
School idea, and it is learned that every 
new special agent or contact man will 
be required to enroll for it. In New 
York at least this compulsion may later 
on embrace present employes of the 
branch. 

Mr. Wood is expected back in New 
York early next month, ready to tackle 
with renewed enthusiasm his new job as 
head of all agency and development ac- 
tivities in the New York office. 








were entertained at luncheon, and K. H. 
Wheelock, manager of the branch, pre- 
sented the visiting executives. Another 
affair for agents was held in Portland, 
Ore. The itinerary also includes San 
Francisco, Los Angeles; then New Mex- 
ico, Texas and other southern points 
on the trip back to Boston. 
* * * 

William H. Estwick, United States F. 
& G., is slated to be the new president 
of the Surety Underwriters Association 
of New York. Nominated for this of- 
fice to succeed G. A. Petersen, Great 
American Indemnity, he will be elected 
at the annual meeting November 4 
along with H. V. O'Malley, Aetna Life, 
as vice-president and W. S. Donaghy, 
Royal Indemnity, re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. New executive committee- 
men include R. J. Hill, Jr. Maryland 
Casualty; J. B. Duke, New Amsterdam; 
Wm. Twamley, National Surety Corp.: 
J. R. Wells, Employers’ Liability, and 
G. A. Petersen, retiring president. 





jury and property damage and written 
by the insurance company at a rate in 
excess of the regular standard rates for 
such a car. The excess amount of pre- 
mium could be measured by the gravity 
of the accident or the offense. 

“Third, the extra financial responsi- 
bility would follow the car, no matter 
who the owner might be, unless the car 
was transferred through a bona fide reg- 
istered dealer in automobiles. 

“Fourth, for three years immediately 
following the accident to property or 
persons or the conviction of the opera- 
tor for an offense against the automobile 
law, such operator would be required to 


register any vehicle which he owned 
during those three years under the cir- 
cumstances outlined above. 


Combining Best Features 


“Thus you see we have taken the best 
features of the financial responsibility 
law, and projected them on top of the 
compulsory insurance law. 

“I would have rates fixed as they are 
at present by the Insurance Commis- 
sioner’s office except in the case of those 
who are obliged to obtain the additional 
financial responsibility. I would have 
such policies written at a rate commen- 
surate with the risk to be agreed upon 


by parties involved—the insurance com- 
panies and the driver who was involved 
in the accident. This plan is already in 
effect in Massachusetts in regards to 
guest coverage.” 

To solve the agents’ commission 
problem the commissioner would adopt 
a contingent commission allowance based 
upon pure loss ratio. The agent would 
then engineer the risk and would in 
some measure try to control loss ratio. 
If the allowed loss ratio in the rate is 
64.5% then as the agents’ business falls 
below that amount of loss ratio so the 
commission could increase in inverse 
ratio. 
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* GREAT PIONEERS _ 


AMERICAN LIABILITY INSURANCE 


a ) 
No. 8—The Late Sylvester C. Dunham 
PRESIDENT , 
. THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE Co. 
a) 


As sEEN By EDSON S. LOTT 


BOARD CHAIRMAN, U. S. CASUALTY 








On October 14, 1901, the board of 
directors of the Travélers Insurance Co. 
unanimously elected Sylvester C. Dun- 
ham president, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of James G. Batterson. Mr. 
Batterson, with signal success, had ruled 
the Travelers and everything and every- 
body connected with it for thirty-seven 


years. He made a reputation never 
equalled by any other casualty insurance 
company executive. 


Mr. Dunham must have “viewed with 
alarm” his new job. Presumably, he 
thought his management would be com- 
pared with that of the mighty man who 
had preceded him. But before more 1s 
said about that, let’s review Mr. Dun- 
ham’s background. 

He was born April 24, 1846, in Mans- 
field, a small hamlet in Tolland County, 


Connecticut. His parents were Jona- 
than Lyman Dunham and _ Abigail 
Hunt (Eldredge) Dunham, who was a 


descendant of Elder William Brewster of 
the Plymouth Colony and Stephen Hop- 
kins who was a fellow-Pilgrim with 
Brewster on the “Mayflower”, also of 
John Eldred, who was one of the foun- 
ders of Virginia. 


Taught School, Edited Newspaper, 
Studied Law 


In 1857 Sylvester moved to Portage 
County, Ohio. He studied ih Ohio 
academies and in Mount Union College, 
at Alliance, Ohio. From 1863 until 1865 
he taught school in Ohio, then moved to 
New Britain, Connecticut, becoming 
editor of the New Britain Record. While 
editing that newspaper, he studied law 
in the office of Hon. Charles E. Mitchell 
and for three years also acted as clerk 
of the city and police courts of New 
Britain. 

In 1871 he was admitted to the Hart- 
ford County (Connecticut) Bar and in 
1873 began the practice of law in Hart- 


ford in the office of Hon. Henry C-. 
Robinson. In 1882 he was appointed 
city attorney of Hartford. In 1883 he 


was elected secretary of P. and F. Cor- 
bin Company, the big hardware manu- 
facturing concern of New Britain. 

On November 2, 1885, he was ap- 
pointed special attorney for the Trav- 
elers and soon thereafter was made 
general counsel. On January 27, 1897, 
he was elected a member of the board 
of directors; on January 11, 1899, he 
was elected vice-president. 

In 1885 the interests of the Travelers 
in Colorado irrigation enterprises be- 
came involved in litigation with a trust 
company. Proceedings were commenced 
in the United States Circuit Court by 
which it was sought to recover $1,000,000 
from the company. As special attor- 
ney Mr. Dunham took charge of the 
case for the Travelers and spent seven 
years litigating it, with the result that 
the company and its corporate asso- 
ciates secured absolute title to some 
7,000 acres of land (including the 
ditches constructed to supply it with 
water) and a judgment against the 
plaintiff for some $94,000. 

During the entire period he was as- 
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SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM 


sociated with the Travelers until he be- 
came president (1901) Mr. Dunham de- 
voted all his time and talents to the 
legal department of the company. 


Personal Qualities 


Now we have the background of the 
man who succeeded James G. Batter- 
son. He was inexperienced as an un- 
derwriter and financier and lacked that 
knowledge and practice which an agency 
man is supposed to have. But he was 
55 years old; he had been battling with 
men successfully all of his mature life 
—he knew them; how to select them 
and how to develop them. He realized 
that the Travelers had grown to a size 
where, if it were greatly to expand, no 
one man could control all its details. 

President Dunham placed at the head 
of each department of the company a 
man in whom he had confidence; gave 
him authority to conduct it in his own 
way ; encouraged him to pass to subordi- 
nates the handling of as much of the 
details as possible; and held him per- 
sonally accountable for the results of 
his work. Did it work? I'll say it did. 
Look up the record of the Travelers 
during the time Mr. Dunham held the 
presidency. 


Developed Branch Office System 

He did more for the Travelers. He 
approved and encouraged the adoption 
and development of the branch office 
system of production and administra- 
tion for which the Travelers is so 
famous. Theretofore the business of the 
company, and of other casualty insur- 


ance companies, had been obtained 
directly through agents. Mr. Dunham 
and his associates decided that if 


branch offices should be located at ad- 
vantageous points over the country, and 
men placed in charge of them who could 
secure and develop agents, and who 
were also intelligent casualty insurance 





underwriters, so the agents thus ap- 
pointed could report to these branch of- 
fices instead of to Hartford, there would 
be constant close association between 
agents and a company man, thereby in- 
creasing the productive power of the 
company. The “missing ingredient” was 
the lack of trained men at that time to 
take charge of branch offices. This was 
overcome by the establishment of the 
“Travelers Training School” at Hartford 
where the company’s own men were 
trained in its own way. 

Again Mr. Dunham scored—heavily. 

Probably by this time Mr. Dunham 
did not “view with alarm” his job, if 
he ever did. 

Looked and Acted Like a Judge 
Sylvester C. Dunham looked and 

acted like a judge, at least to me, If I 
had seen his picture in a newspaper and 
it had been labeled “Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States”, 
I would have said: “He certainly looks 
the part.” He was above the average in 
size; dignified in movement; deliberate 
and precise in speech; tactful in debate; 
always sure of himself but tolerant with 
those whose opinions differed from his 
own. He was affable but did not en- 
courage familiarity. He was not, and I 
am sure he never wanted to be, a good 
mixer. There was a tang of the blood 
—the seriousness of the Pilgrim Fathers 
flowing through his veins. 

While Mr. Dunham never attempted 
to be funny he had a sense of humor. 
In one of his speeches, in the course of 
which he was explaining why the good 
people of Connecticut did not take kind- 
ly to the liberal sermons of Horace 
3ushnell, he said: 

“To deprive them of their hell was 
to rob the invisible of half its interest, 
and to leave no appropriate destiny 
for those with whom they differed.” 
Mr. Dunham loved to walk among the 

woods and streams of Connecticut. Like 
Theodore Roosevelt, he could recognize 
most of the native birds by their call or 
song, if he couldn’t see them, or by their 
plumage, if he could. He was also fond 
of fishing and was familiar with the best 
trout streams around Hartford. There 
was an element of tragedy in his love of 
the out-of-doors. That he might spend 
more time among the birds, wild flowers 
and trees, he decided to build a camp 
on the top of Talcott Mountain, about 
eight miles from Hartford. While super- 
intending the work on a day which was 
wet and raw, he contracted a cold which 
developed into pneumonia and caused 
his death. 


Ability as an Organizer 


Mr. Dunham’s outstanding trait was 
his ability as an organizer. He con- 
verted a company governed by one great 
man into an organization conducted by 
many able men, each of whom was an- 
swerable to him. The branch offices of 
the company grew apace and it forged 
ahead correspondingly. 

In 1906 the Travelers Indemnity Co., 
financed by the Travelers Insurance Co., 
began business, with Mr. Dunham at its 
head. It is now a big company in its 
own right. 

Sylvester C. Dunham died at his home 
in Hartford on October 26, 1915. At 
that time he was president of the Trav- 
elers and the Travelers Indemnity Co.; 
vice-president of National Exchange 
Bank, of Hartford; director of Ameri- 
can Surety of New York, Phoenix (Fire) 
of Hartford and First Reinsurance Co. 
of Hartford. He had served two terms 
as president of the Board of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters and he was an 
outstanding member of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents. He was a 
member of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, the Order of Founders and 
Patriots and the Society of Mayflower 
Descendants in the State of Connecticut, 
having previously served as governor of 
the latter organization. He was a direc- 


tor of many other organizations, 
Growth of Travelers in His Regime 
It may be that I can best illustrate 
what Mr. Dunham accomplished for the 
Travelers by stating that at the begin- 
ning of the year in which he assumed 
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Col. C. P. Ellerbe 


The next personality sketch 

son S. Lott will be on Col, y ag 
toper P, Ellerbe, president of the old 
Union Casualty & Surety of St. Louis 
Previously Mr. Lott has writter 
about the late F. Highlands Burns 
Louis F. Butler, Morgan G, Bulkeley 
John R. Bland, James G. Batterson 
Kimball C. Atwood and Samuel 


Appleton. <uicnnmaniiaalll 


the presidency its capital was $1,000). 
its surplus was $4,500,314; its reserves 
were $28,542,184; and its assets wer 
$33,813,055; whereas, at the end of the 
year in which he died the figures were: 


Capital Surplus Reserves Asset; 
$5,000,000 $8,808,802 $90,350,306 $104,159 10 


Yet these figures, remarkable as they 
are, do not tell the whole story of 
President Dunham’s achievements, | 
addition, and perhaps even more jm. 
portant, was the assembling of an abl 
body of associates, trained to think and 
act for themselves, whose ability to 
further the interests of the company was 
only beginning to be apparent at the 
time of his death. 














N. J. COMP. RATES LOWERED 


Average Reduction of 3%, A. R. Law. 

rence Announces; New Rules of 

Procedure Promulgated 

New Jersey workmen’s compensation 
rates will be 3% lower on the average 
next year on the basis of revised rates 
which have been approved by the In- 
surance Department to become effective 
on all policies normally dating or having 
renewal anniversary rating date Decem- 
ber 31 and thereafter. A. R. Lawrence, 
chairman of the Compensating Rating 
and Inspection Bureau of New Jersey, 
announces that rates for 490 classif- 
cations have been decreased in varying 
amounts ranging up to a maximum oj 
about 10%. FEjighty-three rates are un- 
changed. Nineteen classifications are 
rated and one new classification appears. 

Rules of procedure announced by Mr. 
Lawrence provide that “if any policy 
outstanding September 29, 1937, or there- 
after is extended for any purpose what- 
ever or rewritten in the same company 
or is replaced by the policy of another 
company, such * * * policy shall be con- 
trolled by the manual of rules, classi- 
fications and rates which controlled the 
original policy and shall include a spe- 
cific endorsement to provide” for the 
new rules and rates upon the normil 
expiration date of the original policy. 

Another rule provides that “any 
amendment of rule, classification or 
basis rate promulgated to take effect 
subsequent to December 31, 1937, shall 
not apply to any policy outstanding upon 
the effective date of such change, but 
shall be available only to bona fide new 
business and to renewal policies as o 
their normal anniversaries subsequent t? 
the date of manual change.” 





Great American Indemnity 
Advances C. Sherman, Jr. 


The Great American Indemnity has 
appointed Charles Sherman, Jr., as st 
perintendent of its payroll audit depart: 
ment succeeding C. H. Houston, resigne? 
Mr. Sherman has had eighteen years 
experience in payroll auditing of which 
ten years have been spent with the Grea! 
American Indemnity in its metropolita" 
branch office. In addition to-being s“ 
pervising auditor, he was also office man 
ager charged with coordinating activities 
of the various branch departments. 





RITTER WITH AMERICAN CAS. 

Fred Ritter, who was affiliated with 
the Newark branch office of the Com 
mercial Casualty for more than twestt 
years, has joined the Newark office ° 
the American Casualty, of which Georg’ 
McKelvey is manager, as special age” 
for central New Jersey. 
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Great Tribute Paid 
To Stewart M. LaMont 


HONORED AT BIG N. Y. DINNER 


*. Disti ished ieee Cited by New 
nk H. Club; Evening One of 
Brightest Spots in His Life 


Serene, amiable and imperturbable, 
Stewart M. LaMont, third vice-presi- 
dent of Metropolitan Life, took in his 
stride the great tribute given to him. by 
the Accident & Health Club in New 
York—a testimonial dinner at the New 
York Athletic Club on Thursday night 
of last week. James R. Garrett, New 
York manager of the National Casualty, 
was toastmaster of the dinner. The 
veneral opinion on the floor and on the 
dais was that no one in the accident 
and health business has had a more 
distinguished career or is held in higher 
esteem or has been of more assistance 
in elevating accident and health pro- 
cedure and administration than has Mr. 
LaMont. 

Many alumni of the old Metropolitan 
Plate Glass & Casualty, president of 
which was Eugene H. Winslow, where 
Stewart M. LaMont in the old days in- 
fluenced the careers of so many men, 
were present and had individual stories 
to tell members of the club of Mr. La- 
Mont’s helpfulness. He is a man who got 
to the top without changing the tenor of 
his ways or his personality in any way 
except to become more polished and con- 
fident as the years rolled along. Among 
the Metropolitan Plate Glass alumni at- 
tending the dinner were these: 

Ed Thistle, Joe Marron, Ira Hassell, 
S. W. Burton, Hugo Henn, Ed Aischele, 
Fred Cloos, W. E. Kipp, L. K. Farrell. 


J. E. Kavanagh Talk 


Principal representatives of the Met- 
ropolitan Life present were Vice-Presi- 
dent James E. Kavanagh, head of the 
Group division, and Lawrence K. Farrell, 
assistant secretary, recently promoted to 
that position. Mr. Kavanagh gave a 
behind-the-scenes picture of the days 
at the Metropolitan Life when a new 
accident and health division was started 
and Mr. LaMont was brought in to run 
it, and he described how Mr. LaMont’s 
quiet, efficient methods, his judgment and 
wisdom in administration, as well as the 
record the department made had quickly 
won him complete support and coopera- 
tion of other executives of the company. 
Mr. LaMont has seen the personal acci- 
dent and health premium income of the 
Metropolitan Life grow to $5,000,000 a 
year, 

Also seated on the dais was Edson S. 
Lott, veteran chairman of the United 
States Casualty who himself is to be 
given a testimonial dinner on Novem- 
ber 10. 

Among others on the rostrum were 
President Hugo Henn and other officers 
of the Accident & Health Club; William 
B. Mann, Fred G. Burgoyne; Harold 
l. George, A. & H. manager in the 
New York office, U. S. F. & G.; John 
F. Lydon, chairman of the Bureau of 
Personal Accident & Health Underwrit- 
ers, and Edward H. O’Connor, past chair- 
man of the Bureau of Personal Accident 
& Health Underwriters. 

There were a number of insurance men 
tom other cities on the Eastern sea- 
card, including some who were in New 

ork to attend a meeting of the Bureau 
of Personal Accident & Health Under- 
writers. One of these is F. L. Temple- 
man, Maryland Casualty; James Whit- 
taker of the Employers’ Liability; Wil- 
‘am H. Howland, General Accident. 

‘One of the speakers was Henry Mc- 

of Detroit, one of America’s most 





LA MONT 


STEWART M. 


famous inspection men and the man who 
“broke” the famous Baker disability case 
where the line of insurance was $1,200,- 
000. Lawrence K. Farrell of the Metro- 
politan and S. W. Burton, former sec- 
retary of the old Metropolitan Plate 
Glass & Casualty, also spoke. 


The A. & H. Club 


The Accident & Health of New York 
was formed in 1925 and, incidentally, in 
this club are four men named Farrell. 
In addition to Lawrence K. are James J., 
also of the Metropolitan Life; Luke M., 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, and Wil- 
liam F., Ocean and Columbia. 

Mr. LaMont began his insurance ca- 
reer forty-six years ago. In 1891 he be- 
came manager of claims, Inter State 
Casualty Co. In 1928 he occupied the 
same position with the Pacific Mutual. 
It was in 1904 that he joined the acci- 
dent department of the old Metropoli- 
tan Casualty and in 1920 was made as- 
sistant secretary of the Indemnity In- 
surance Co, of North America. In 1921 
he was made assistant secretary of the 
Metropolitan Life; fourth vice-president 
in 1923; third vice-president in 1927. 


Mr. LaMont’s Talk 


Mr. LaMont was given a great recep- 
tion when he arose. Among other things 
he said in his talk: 

“During recent years the business has 
been subjected to the severest test of all 
time. We have long known that gen- 
eral depressions adversely affected it, that 
higher lapse, lessened production, wors- 
ened claim experience, were to be ex- 
pected. But we did not fully know how 
serious those effects could be until we 
had to weather the worst of all depres- 
sions, associated with new factors, new 
paternalism in government, changed pub- 
lic psychology, with new dignity and new 
rights attached to unemployment, adver- 
sity or indebtedness—and unashamed de- 
mands upon the haves by the have nots. 
When need comes to be regarded as the 
equivalent of right it is but a short step 
from demands upon society to claims 
upon private institutions. 

“Under these new conditions we found 
the rate of disability frequency follow- 
ing curves significantly parallel with 
those of unemployment and those of 
commonly accepted criteria of general 
depression conditions—on both up-trends 
and down-trends. In the business under 
my supervision the percentage in num- 
ber of claims to number of policies in 
force, reasonably stable up to 1929, rose 
steadily through 1930, 1931 and to a 
peak one-third above normal in 1932, 
a year generally conceded to mark the 
nadir of the depression. And then the 
trend was as steadily downward, reach- 
ing the old norm in 1935, as general 
conditions improved. Likewise the ratio 
of claim payments to premiums followed 
an identical curve and the consolidated 


Seattle A. & H. Managers 


Form Own Association 
To work for general advancement and 
a high standard of ethics in their busi- 
managers and general agents of 
accident and health insurance companies 
in Seattle have organized the Accident 
& Health 
Seattle, with 
Life, as president. 


ness 


Managers’ Association of 
Paul R. Aetna 
The new association 


Green of 


starts with twenty charter members, 


H. O. Fishback, Northern Life, was 
chosen vice-president, and H. S. Bjorn, 
Continental Casualty Company, secre- 


tary-treasurer. A] Carson, Hartford Ac- 
cident, and G. C. Fuller, North Ameri- 
can Accident, were elected to the execu- 
tive committee. 

The association was organized for the 
purpose of obtaining closer cooperation 
through education and to promote the 


A.&H. business in general according to 
W. Dwight Mead, Pacific Mutual Life 
publicity chairman, “so that a_profes- 


sional attitude may be developed toward 
the institution of insurance and toward 
one another. 


NEW EXECUTIVE COMMITTEEMAN 

The of Leverett Saltonstall, 
Boston lawyer and a former speaker of 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, as a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the United States branch of 
the Employers’ Liability is announced by 
Edward C. Stone, United States general 
manager and attorney. 

The other members of the committee 
are: Charles Francis Adams, chairman of 
the board, State Street Trust Co. of 
Boston, chairman; William Endicott, 
trustee; Roger Pierce, president, New 
England Trust Co.; Major General James 
G. Harbord, chairman of the board, Ra- 
dio Corporation of America; Charles D. 
Hilles, resident manager, Employers’ Lia- 
bility in New York, and Edward C. 
Stone. 


election 





ELECT NEW OFFICERS 

A. J. Dux, special agent for the Fide!- 
ity & Casualty, was elected president of 
the Casualty & Surety Field Men’s As- 
sociation of Los Angeles at the election 
of officers October 8. He was formerly 
secretary of the organization, Other of- 
ficers of the association for the coming 
year are R. P. Wilkins, special agent, 
Fireman’s Fund group, vice-president 
and Earle L. Matson, special agent, Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity, secretary- 
treasurer. 


15-YEAR CLUB HONORS SIX 


New Members of Girls’ Service Organ- 
ization in U. S. F. & G. New York 
Office; Oakley, Estwick Speakers 


A pleasant social event this week was 
the dinner given by the Fifteen Year 
Club of the United States F.&G., com- 
posed of girls in the New York branch 
office, to six new members. The affair 
held Wednesday evening at the 


Planters Restaurant, New York. with 
Miss Reta Wood as toastmistress. Speak- 





was 


crs were Vice-President Alonzo Gore 
Oakley, who will observe his fortieth 
anniversary with the U.S.F.&G. next 


January, and William H. Estwick, man- 
ager of the New York office who has 
been with the company moré than thirty 
years. Not far behind him in length of 
service is Miss Wood who has a record 
of twenty-three years. 

The new members of the club include 
Misses Jennie Brugg, Catherine Cariberg, 
Helen Lavery, Evelyn Murphy, Mary 
Ronca and Mable Williams, 


GROUP A. & H. DEFINED 





Insurance Commissioners’ Committee 
Meets in Canada But Details Of 
Decision Are Withheld 


A sub-committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
Toronto October 20 to arrive 
at a definition of group accident and 
health insurance. Those present were: 
H. D. McNairn, Ontario superintendent, 


chairman; Leonard M. Gardner, deputy 
counsel, New York department; F. L. 


met in 


Madden, policy analyzer, Pennsylvania 
department; H. R. Gordon, executive 
secretary and treasurer, Health and 


Accident Underwriters Conference; J. 
G. Godsoe, Confederation Life, Toronto. 

The meeting accomplished its purpose, 
said Mr. McNairn. He could not an- 
nounce what definition had been ar- 
rived at but he stated that it covered 
group accident, group health, and group 
accident and health. As a sub-commit- 
tee on group accident and health, the 
results of the meeting, including a re- 
port along with the definition, will go to 
the accident and health committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 





ENGLAR NEW DIRECTOR 
D. Roger Englar of the firm of Big- 
ham, Englar, Jones & Houston, New 
York City, has just been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of the United States 
Guarantee. 





experience of all companies showed an 
almost perfect parallel. 


“Thus, we find a definite affinity be- 
tween financial distress and physical dis- 
ability. 

Suicides 

“Then, of course, accident policies do 
not insure against suicide—or do they? 
The suicide rate of the general popula- 
tion (i. e. as officially recorded) rose 
during the early years of the depres- 
sion by practically a half at its peak and 
has since returned to approximately its 
former level. And coincidentally acci- 


dental death payments under accident 
policies rose and fell in remarkable har- 
mony. 

“We frankly know no reason why 


policyholders should be injured or dis- 
abled one-third oftener because or while 
there is a depression, but we know they 
reported that many more claims and, as 
the figures I am dealing with are those 
of paid claims, they demonstrate that 
the companies met those claims with the 
same readiness, patience and indulgence 
as in normal times. 

“We know moral hazard as an integral 
factor of our business and expediency 
as a necessary consideration in its prac- 
tical administration. We know we have 
considered expediency in the long term 
interest of our companies and the gen- 
eral welfare of our business and we know 


our companies took their losses in par- 
lous times with fortitude. 

“We saw claim experience form a pyra- 
mid the greater portion of which was 
printed in red, but we knew that reme- 
dies were at work, partly through a natu- 
ral process of elimination of undesirables 
by reason of necessitous lapsation and 
partly through administrative selection 
and re-selection which we have learned 
to exercise. And therefore we saw the 
return of normal experience. 


Rough Road Traveled Safely 


“And so the business weathered the 
depression and proved itself worthy. Now 
we may look back to that anxious period 
as at a rough road safely traveled. Per- 
haps we are the better for having trav- 
eled that road. Perhaps we have learned 
something more about safe driving Per- 
haps our knowledge and experience have 
been enriched—for our own benefit and 
that of our companies, 

“And so we shall carry on, conscious 
that accident and health insurance is an 
instrumentality of public service and that 
its administration is a public trust, safe 
in the hands of men who are determined 
to keep its ideals high. 

“Gentlemen, I thank you for coming 
here tonight and I assure you that this 
occasion shall ever be remembered as 


one of the brightest spots in my life.” 
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Boston Auto Club For 
Compulsory Law Repeal 


PETITIONS ATTORNEY GENERAL 





Presents Arguments Why Financial 
Responsibility Plan Should Replace 
Present Statute 
Seeking to substitute personal re- 
sponsibility for the present compulsory 


automobile insurance plan of Massa- 
chusetts, the Boston Automobile Club 
through its president, James F. Cava- 


naugh, has presented an initiative peti- 
tion to the attorney general for a re- 
port on its legality. If approved, the 
petition will then go to the secretary of 
state for issuance of papers on which 
the sponsors must get 20,000 signatures 
for presentation to the _ legislature. 
Should the legislature act unfavorably an 
additional 5,000 signatures would be suf- 
ficient to place the question of repeal 
of the present law on the ballot. 

Mr. Cavanaugh has been a state sena- 
tor and chairman of the joint legislative 
insurance committee. He is well known 
in insurance circles. He contends that 
thirty-seven states now have the finan- 
cial responsibility plan in operation and 
that it has proved more successful and 
less costly than the Massachusetts law; 
that it decreases rates and accident fre- 
quency. 

How Law Would Operate 

Under the proposed law a driver who 
has insurance only would have to file 
certification to that effect with the reg- 
istrar, thus proving financial responsi- 
bility, and he may continue to operate. 
If found guilty in court the driver is 
then required to carry insurance for a 
minimum of three years. If a company 
refused to take a motorist on the ground 
of being a bad risk, he is automatically 
banned from the highways. 

Explaining the alleged advantages of 
the plan, President Cavanaugh stressed 
that automobile insurance would return 
to the individual. The premium rate 
would depend directly on his record as 
a driver, and the good driver would no 
longer have to carry the burden of the 
bad driver through high rates. 

Under such a plan individuals, fami- 
lies, taxicab companies and _ trucking 
concerns would each strike their own 
bargains with their insurance carriers. 
The good drivers would pay lower rates 
than at present and the bad drivers 
much higher rates. The still worse 
drivers could not afford to drive at all. 


Rates in Other Places 


Comparative figures offered by the 
Boston Automobile Club show the dif- 
ference in average rates paid in cities 
similar to Boston, under a financial re- 
sponsibility law. In Detroit a car which 
gets compulsory insurance in Boston for 
$60 can be insured for approximately 
$24. In Chicago the same car can be 
insured for $27 and in Providence the 
rate is still lower. 

Another comparison drawn by the 
automobile club shows that Massa- 
chusetts rates have increased 80% since 
passage of the compulsory law in 1926, 
while in Rhode Island, where driving 
conditions are more congested, the rates 
have decreased 13% in the same decade. 
Financial responsibility has been in ef- 
fect in Rhode Island for the last seven 
years of that period. The club believes 
that the proposed law would not only re- 
duce premiums paid by the careful 
driver but also effect a sharp decrease 
in the average rate. 

Only 8% of the licensed drivers in 
Massachusetts are involved in accidents 
annually. Of these, 2% are repeaters. 
The new law would tend to eliminate 
this group from the highways. A sharp 
reduction in fraudulent or exaggerated 
insurance claims is also anticipated. 
Collusion between drivers, now a sore 
spot in the side of every insurance com- 
pany, would end, it is felt, since such 
collusion would have a direct bearing on 
the finances of the driver. 


Effects Upon Juries 
Sponsors of the bill also believe that 





Fidelity Bond Field 
Much Underdeveloped 


DUNHAM INFORMS OHIO AGENTS 
Chairman of Production Campaign Meet- 
ing Held in Toledo; Lunt Replaces 
Lott on Program 





Col. Howard P. Dunham, vice-presi- 
dent, American Surety, was both pre- 
siding officer and a speaker this week 
in Toledo in connection with the Ohio 
fidelity bond production campaign now 
in progress. The meeting of which he 
was chairman was held in conjunction 
with the annual convention of the Ohio 
Association of Insurance Agents. An- 
other prominent surety man on the pro- 
gram was Edward C. Lunt, vice-presi- 
dent, Great American Indemnity, who 
tcok the place of Edson S. Lott, U. S. 
Casualty board chairman. Mr. Lott had 
to cancel his appearance at the last min- 
ute and Mr. Lunt graciously agreed to 
be the luncheon speaker. 

Col. Dunham in his remarks stressed 
that there is a tremendously undeveloped 
market for fidelity bonds, and said that it 
is the responsibility and opportunity of 
agents and company executives to drive 
home to employers that no business can 
safeguard its assets from the possibility 
of losses caused by dishonest employes 
without adequate fidelity suretyship. He 
urged: 

“Just as you have sold your customers 
the desirability and need for fire, life 
and later the various casualty coverages, 
so now is the time to push the sale of 
fidelity bonds, Every customer of yours 
who has employes in position of trust 
and responsibility is a prospect for fidel- 
ity business and whether or not you sell 
him this time, you must, to protect your 
other business with him, bring the mat- 
ter to his attention. 


Service Given by Company 


“When you have sold your clients 
fidelity bonds you are naturally inter- 
ested in seeing to it that this business 
is adequately serviced. Your company 
performs, among others, three distinct 
services. First, its investigations of the 
employes bonded; second, by reason of 
its knowledge gained over many years 
of experience in bonding employes, your 
company is in a position to offer at times 
valuable suggestions for the improvement 
of accounting systems and methods of 
procedure which, if adopted, will be of 
great value in minimizing the possibil- 
ity of loss; third, if and when loss oc- 
curs your company stands prepared to 
make good that loss within the terms and 
limits of its bond. 

“Your company will perform a greater 
service to your clients by preventing 
losses than paying them. Consequently, 
give recommendations your wholehearted 
support so that jointly you and the com- 
pany may improve the risk. 

“It is fundamental that insurance car- 
riers are not the ones who make rates 
but rather the insured who by exercise 
of proper care creates an experience that 
justifies a lower rate or demands a higher 
one. 





it would stop juries from giving plaintiffs 
unnecessarily large awards. However, 
the jury would not know if the de- 
fendant carries insurance. The hearings 
before the registrar are not revealed 
and if such information comes to the 
jury from some other source the jury 
is dismissed and the case tried before 
a justice. Furthermore, sponsors argue 
the award would no longer be an im- 
personal payment by the company, but 
a payment that would have direct finan- 
cial effect upon the defendant. 

Replying to the objection that certain 
injury cases would go uncompensated, 
the owner being insolvent or welling 
to be barred from driving for life rather 
than pay, the club argues that such a 
risk is already run in Massachusetts. 
There were approximately 23,000 acci- 
dents involving out-of-state automobiles 
in Massachusetts last year. 


Would Limit Juries To 
Six or Eight Persons 


TOO MANY INCOMPETENTS NOW 





Joe G. Sweet Sees Flaws in Present 
System and Suggests Changes 
To Bar Association 





Addressing the Insurance Section of 
the American Bar Association at Kansas 
City on improvement of procedure in 
jury trials, Joe G. Sweet, San Francisco, 
pointed out that juries are instructed 
orally and are not permitted to take 
copies of the instructions to the jury 
room. On appeal, it is assumed that 
they understood, remembered and ap- 
plied all instructions. Sometimes appel- 
late courts even assume to say that 
jurors reconciled conflicting instructions. 
Of course it is assumed that they remem- 
bered all testimony however long the 
trial. 

“As a practical matter,” continued Mr, 
Sweet, “all such assumptions are con- 
trary to fact. In a long trial it is recog- 
nized that the best qualified judges can- 
not remember all the testimony and fre- 
quently portions are transcribed. At the 
close of a long and intricate jury case, 
immediately after the jury has retired, 
it would be impossible for the court 
and counsel. participating in the case to 
reproduce accurately from memory half 
of the instructions given. No juror re- 
members all, but one dominating juror 
may remember one or two instructions, 
sometimes erroneous, and they may be 
the weapons that he uses in his success- 
ful fight to control the decision in the 
case. On appeal, a court that never saw 
the jurors, and that knows nothing of 
their deliberations, undertakes to say 
whether a given erroneous instruction 
did, or did not, do harm. This, of nec- 
essity, is nothing more than guess work 
and again ignores reality. 

Those Who Compose Juries 

“Only one lawyer answering a ques- 


tionnaire of mine stated that the jury 
system in his state was satisfactory 
Eleven called attention to the need fo; 


better jurors. One stated that the jn. 
digent, incompetent or retired, make up 
50 to 80% of the jury panels. Trial be. 
fore such a body of fact finders amounts 
in my opinion, to a denial of justice. | 

“In the light of my own experience 
and the information gained, I sugges 
the following changes: y 

“Some _ educational 
age limit for jurors. 

“Careful instruction of the panel by 
the trial judge before it enters upon the 
trial of cases. 


qualification and 


Smaller Group Recommended 


“A six or eight person jury. The re- 
duction in number will save time and 
expense. There is nothing sacred about 
the number twelve and the group is 
large enough so that, at times, a little 
of the mob spirit develops. A _ smaller 
group will come nearer sitting as judges 
of fact, particularly, if they are intelli- 
gent and responsible persons. If the 
irresponsible and ignorant are chosen, 
numbers may make corruption or influ- 
ence more difficult. 

“Written instructions divided, so far 
as possible, by subjects should be given 
to the jury to take into the jury room. 

“All challenges should be announced 
by the court. The lawyer who chal- 
lenges a juror this week may be com- 
pelled to take him next week and the 
juror may be resentful of the previous 
challenge.” 

In closing, Mr. Sweet said: “It must 
be kept in mind that the purpose of a 
trial is to render justice and not to 
profit any particular group of lawyers. 
The present system obviously does not 
fulfill the purpose for which the law 
says it was created. Theory and prac- 
tice must be brought closer together, | 
do not advocate discarding trial by jury 
in civil cases because, properly managed, 
it brings the common sense and con- 
science of the community to bear upon 
the solution of its problems. I merely 
refuse to believe that the present meth- 
ods cannot and should not be improved.” 





N. Y. Liquidation Bureau Reports 
To Sup’t Pink on Year’s Activities 


Superintendent of Insurance, Louis H. 
Pink has just announced receipt of a 
report from the Bureau of Liquidations, 
Conservations and Rehabilitations for the 
period commencing August 1, 1936, and 
ending July 31, 1937, during which period 
the Bureau has been under the direction 
of Milton O. Loysen, Special Deputy 
Superintendent, showing payments to 
policyholders and other creditors of 
defunct insurance companies of dividends 
and other cash payments aggregating 
$3,167,558 in all companies, except the 
National Surety Co, 

The Liquidation Bureau was formed 
in 1909 as a unit of the New York In- 
surance Department. At first each com- 
pany as it was taken over by the De- 
partment was operated separately in the 
premises where that company had done 
business. In recent years, in the inter- 
est of economy and in order to obtain 
a more efficient and expeditious admin- 
istration of the affairs of said companies 
the activities of the Bureau have been 
centered in one locality and today, the 
office of the Liquidation Bureau is lo- 
cated at 111 John Street, where the 
liquidation, conversation and _rehabilita- 
tion of all casualty and surety, fire and 
life insurance companies have been un- 
dertaken with the exception of the Na- 
tional Surety Co., which because of the 
necessity of its affiliation with National 
Surety Corp.. which took over all or 
its business, has been compelled to be 
in close proximity with such corporation. 

High Degree of Efficiency 


Centralization of the activities of the 
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Liquidation Bureau has, among other 
things, enabled the Bureau to maintain 
a high degree of efficiency with a much 
smaller staff. At one time in 1933 the 
Liquidation Bureau staff numbered ap- 
proximately 1,000 employes and at the 
present time employs but 190. During 
the year ended July 31, 1937, there was 
a reduction in the staff of ninety-three 
members. Further economies and re- 
ductions will continue to be made as the 
opportunity presents itself. 

Since January 1, 1931, the Bureau has 
received and filed more than 222,00 
individual claims from policyholders and 
creditors countrywide. Only about 1% 
of the total claims received are still open 
and undetermined at this time and dur- 
ing the period covered by the report 
some 20,485 creditors’ claims were dis- 
posed of by the Bureau either by trial, 
adjustment or by obtaining withdrawal. 
These claims involve to a large extent 
surety and reinsurance claims of a coin- 
plex nature, some of which require ad- 
judication in the court of highest resort 
on novel and intricate questions of law. 
Such adjudications have aided in the 
disposition of thousands of cases involv- 
ing the same questions, thus avoiding 
the expense of future protracted litiga- 
tions. 

Twenty-three reports were filed in the 
Supreme Court concerning the business 
and affairs of numerous defunct insurers 
setting forth, among other things, rec- 
ommendations for settlement of claims 
and details of the administration of the 
assets of these defunct companies. All 
of such administrative details have been 
approved by the state Supreme Court. 
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This Additional Safeguard is 
Not Found in the New Cars 


Young and old alike are looking at and talking about the new styled 
motor cars which make their appearance this month. 

The car manufacturers have done their best to provide all the newest 
and safest devices for the comfort, security and satisfaction of the new 
owners of these vehicles. 

But when these cars are sold, they will not be equipped with the most 
important safeguard the owners need, to drive their new possessions with 
comfort and peace of mind. They need the proper forms of dependable 
Automobile insurance. 

The Travelers is pointing out this important need in a two-color adver- 
tisement in October 30th issue of The Saturday Evening Post. This adver- 
tisement will appear just at the time of the New York Automobile Show. 
It emphasizes two things: one, adequate Automobile Liability insurance; 
two, the importance of the agent, who not only serves the owner’s needs 
but knows exactly what to do in case of an accident. 

The Travelers is in a position to give producers, as well as policyholders, 
many kinds of Automobile insurance service. 

The producer who delivers Travelers policies is giving his clients, before 


the accident, the kind of policies he and they want above everything else, 


after the accident. 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company 

Hartford, Connecticut 
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Strong Leadership for National 
Ass’n of Casualty and Surety Agents 


Cliff C. Jones, President of R. B. Jones & Sons in Kansas City; 


W. D. O’Gorman, Vice-President of O'Gorman & Young, 


Newark, N. J.; New Executive Committeemen 


attending 
annual 


Producers the White Sul- 
phur this 
month hailed with satisfaction the elec- 
tion of Cliff C. Jones of Kansas City 
as the new president of the National 
Association of C. & S. Agents. A na- 
tionally known man of affairs Mr. Jones 


Springs convention 


of R. B. Jones & Sons is also board 
chairman of the Kansas City Fire & 
Marine. He is a past president of the 


National Association of Insurance Agents. 
His election was announced in a recent 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter. 

The newly elected vice-president is 
W. D. O'Gorman, vice-president of 
O’Gorman & Young, Inc., Newark, N. J., 
one of the largest agencies in that state. 
During the past year Mr. O’Gorman has 
been an executive committeeman. 


Cliff C. Jones Dynamic 


President Jones is one of the original 
firm members of the great agency of R. 
B. Jones & Sons of Kansas City which 
was founded in 1902. He is known from 
coast to coast. Possessed of a dynamic 
personality, radiating confidence, he has 
a voice and manner crackling with en- 


ergy. As president of the National As 
sociation a few years ago his sound 
judgment, unfailing tact and splendid 


platform presence brought new distinc- 
tion to that office. Among his many 
activities he is a director of the Com- 
merce Trust Co., Kansas City; has been 
chairman of the insurance committee of 
the local Chamber of Commerce; vice- 
chairman of the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra and of the 
Kansas City Conservatory of Music. In 
fact, he is active in all civic movements 


Wm. D. O’Gorman’s Career 


There has been considerable drama in 
Mr. O’Gorman’s career since his college 
days in Stevens Tech and Harvard’s 
graduate school back in 1911-12. Trained 
for the engineering profession he spent 
the first five years out of college with 
the Carpenter Steel Co. of Reading, Pa., 
and he is a director of that company 
When the United States entered the 
World War he enlisted in the air service 
of the U. S. Army, received his com- 
mission as a lieutenant in the Spring of 
1917 in the aviation section of the Signal 
Corps; served subsequently in France 
as a captain, and was honorably dis- 
charged with the Reserve Corps rank of 
major in the air service and later pro- 
moted to lieutenant-colonel. 

Mr. O’Gorman started from scratch in 
the service of O’Gorman & Young short- 
ly after the war. His uncle, Robert 
O’Gorman, assigned him to no specific 
duties. “Just make yourself at home here 
and ask all the questions you want to,” 
he said. The senior O’Gorman’s plan was 
that his nephew should spend the first 
few years getting his bearings. But Wil- 
liam O’Gorman itched for activity; be- 
came impatient under the strain of hav- 
ing little to do. So on his own initiative 
he opened a branch office in Jersey City 
located in the Trust Co. of New Jersey 
building and appointed himself its man- 
ager. The office has made money from 
the start and Mr. O’Gorman is still in 





CLIFF C. JONES 


charge of its operations in addition to 
executive duties in Newark. 

As his prestige and knowledge of the 
business increased it was not unnatural 
that the senior partners gave him more 
and more to do. He was elected a vice- 
president of the corporation in 1928 and 
two years ago it was decided that he 
should make his headquarters in the 
agency’s main office in Newark and as- 
sume active leadership under Messrs. 
O’Gorman and Young. 

Charles H, Burras, president of Joyce 
& Co., Chicago, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer, a post he has capably filled 
for many years. 

C. A. Abrahamson, president, Omaha 
Insurance Agency, Inc., Omaha, leaves 


the office of association president with a 
record of achievement behind him. Dur- 
ing his regime the organization took the 
initiative in proposing the joint pro- 
ducers committee and in bringing about 
a satisfactory settlement of the large 
contract bond commission question. Mr. 
Abrahamson becomes chairman of the 
executive committee and will continue to 
give the association the benefit of his 
counsel, 

Lew H. Webb, Conkling, Price & 
Webb, Chicago, and J. W. Henry, gen- 
eral agent, Aetna Casualty & Surety in 
Pittsburgh, have been elected to the 
executive committee. 

Although continuing on the executive 
committee T. E. Braniff, Oklahoma City 
leader, announced his retirement from 
the conference committee on relations 
with the International Association of 
which he has been chairman. Two new 
members of this committee are John T. 
Harrison of Flynn, Harrison & Conroy, 
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W. D. O’GORMAN 


Inc., New York, and George Blossom of 
Fred S. James & Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Harrison takes the vacancy left by the 
death of George Webb and Mr. Blossom 
succeeds T. E. Braniff. The committee 
will select its own chairman. 





E.C. KUHN WINS HIGH AWARD 





Completes Institute’s Surety Course 
Magna Cum Laude and Wins Tribute 
From Superintendent Pink 

Edward C. Kuhn, supervisor on the 
liquidator’s staff in the National Surety 
Co. proceeding, has just been awarded 
the certificate of the Insurance Institute 
of America for having completed the 
surety course “magna cum laude”. The 
presentation was made by Superinten- 
dent of Insurance Louis H. Pink on be- 
half of the Insurance Institute. 

_ Twenty-three years in the business Mr. 
Kuhn started as a claim adjuster with 
the Industrial Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co., then became auditor for S. H. and 
Lee J. Wolfe. He was with the old Union 
Indemnity as office manager and ac- 
countant from 1920 until that company 
was taken over by the Insurance De- 
partment in 1933. He then came into the 
Liquidation Bureau. 

When the old National Surety was 
taken over by the New York Insurance 
Department, Mr. Kuhn was placed in 
charge of the accounting work in that 
proceeding. In tribute to him Superinten- 
dent Pink said this week: “He has been 


very faithful and diligent in carrying out 
his duties. It was no mean task to adjust 
all of the problems which arose because 
of the complex inter-company accounts, 
to say nothing of the difficulties sur- 
rounding the accounts with outside com- 
panies. Mr. Kuhn has been extremely 
valuable in solving many of the financial 
problems arising from the unusual situ- 
ation in the National Surety proceeding.” 





QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The Massachusetts Bonding has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $.87%4 pay- 
able November 5 to stock of record 
October 29. 





LICENSED IN OKLAHOMA 

The Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock 
Island, Ill., has been licensed in Okla- 
homa to write workmen’s compensation, 
automobile, bodily injury and property 
damage. The Accident & Casualty In- 
surance Co, of Switzerland has been 
licensed to write general casualty, surety 


_and automobile lines, and the Massachu- 


setts Bonding has been licensed to write 
general casualty and surety lines and 
automobile. Heretofore the latter com- 
pany has written only accident and 
health in Oklahoma. 


s 


Pre-Sale Preparation 
Urgent Accident Need 


D. W. DONLEY ON PRODUCTION 





Advises Selling One’s Friends, Use 0 
Key Men and Endless Chain 


To Increase Clientele 





Actual selling of accident insurance jg 
not difficult. The difficulty lies in doing 
the necessary things preceding the sale. 
David W. Donley, superintendent accj- 
dent and health production, General Ac. 
cident, informed the October luncheop- 
meeting of the Accident & Health Club 
of Philadelphia. In a splendid sales talk, 
Mr. Donley pictured the possibilities jn 
this insurance for the agent, pointing 
out that the agent who will set himself 
a goal of 500 policyholders with a $25 
average premium, will develop a $125 
premium income from the accident line 
alone. Showing the need for the insur- 
ance, Donley said that more than 12- 
000,000 people are injured every year; 
that only 12% of the insurable time 
value of persons gainfully employed in 
the United States is covered by accident 
insurance. Continuing he said in part: 

“How to go about it? First, let us 
rid ourselves of the foolish notion that 
we should not sell insurance to our 
friends. Unless there is something 
radically wrong with you, your friends 
for the most part would rather do busi- 
ness with you than with a stranger. 

“The second step is a most natural 
one. You have listed those with whom 
you are very close personally. The next 
group should include those who do not 
qualify in that particular group. 


Making Use of Pivot Men 


“A careful survey and analysis should 
be made among certain pivot men who 
have it within their power to, in a per- 
fectly friendly way, make it possible 
through cultivation to uncover reservoirs 
of future policyholders. Go to them, 
tell them your business, be perfectly 
frank in presenting your story on client 
building.” 

Mr. Donley advocated the endless 
chain method as a means of extending 
the prospecting circle. Also cultivation 
of new families moving into the neigh- 
borhood. He went on to say: “The 
client who is properly sold according 
to his needs, will of his own _ volition 
freely, openly and vigorously cooperate 
with you in accomplishment of your 
basic aim, the building of a_ happy 
clientele.” 

Referring to those agents established 
in the business, especially those with 4 
clientele of selected automobile policies, 
Mr. Donley pointed out that modern ac- 
cident insurance opens the door to every 
other line of insurance. “The premium 
is small,” he added, “but when you put 
all the premiums together on all the 
people you can sell this policy to tt 
comes to quite a sum. And the com- 
mission you can use nicely. Accident 
claims, particularly those that take care 
of medical, surgical, hospital and mis- 
cellaneous bills, are the most personal 
things in the world. They open the field 
not only for new business but em 
phatically for new clients.” 





HOWARD T. KNUDSEN LECTURER 

Howard T. Knudsen, manager, special 
risk division, Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
addressed the casualty class of the In 
surance Institute of Hartford on Octo 
ber 27 in the Aetna Life Building. | His 
subject, “Casualty Insurance Carriers, 
included a discussion of the -orgamiza- 
tion and method of operation of the 
various Classes of casualty carriers. John 
W. Hughes of the Aetna Casualty, and 
a vicé-president of the Instittte, presi 
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